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PREFACE 

This  Bulletin  is  developed  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Committee  on  Faculty  Research.  The  Committee  seeks  to  en- 
courage studies  relating  to  the  institution  and  the  fields  of 
special  interest  to  faculty  and  staff.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
cover  all  studies  or  research  that  may  be  made  and  published 
in  other  journals  or  periodicals.  The  interest  is  focused  more 
in  stimulating  and  encouraging  the  development  of  studies  than 
in  bringing  together  every  study  made  into  one  volume. 

The  present  issue  contains  a  number  of  studies  made  by 
faculty  members  of  Savannah  State  College.  It  is  encouraging 
to  see  new  contributors  and  the  variety  of  interests  represented. 
The  use  of  research  methods  to  solve  institutional  as  well  as 
individual  problems  is  a  desirable  characteristic  of  college 
faculties.  The  College  is  glad  that  the  Board  of  Regents  has 
continued  to  make  such  studies  possible.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
studies  will  encourage  and  stimulate  the  present  contributors 
and  other  members  of  the  staff  to  initiate  and  or  to  continue 
studies  which  provide  for  better  educational  opportunities  here 
at  the  College  and  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 

The  men  and  women  who  conduct  learning  activities  in 
a  college  determine  to  a  large  extent  the  nature  of  its  product. 
Much  of  what  students  learn  can  be  traced  directly  to  factors 
other  than  lectures,  reading,  recitations,  discussions,  and  exami- 
nations. The  learning  of  students  includes  the  methods,  the 
processes,  and  the  approaches  which  they  observe  teachers 
using  to  solve  problems  and  improve  situations.  An  active 
growing  faculty  helps  students  develop  habits  that  lead  to  con- 
tinuous growth. 

W.  K.  Payne 

President 
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The  Critical  Role  of  Motive  in  the 
American  Educational  Pattern 

by 
Calvin  L.  Kiah 

Goals  Must  Reflect  Cultural  Values 

Unique  goals  require  unique  devices  if  they  are  to  be  adequately 
achieved. 

In  the  welter  of  confusion  which  characterizes  present  day 
existence,  there  is  little  wonder  that  our  educational  efforts  should  be 
affected  thereby.  It  is  in  just  such  a  time  as  this,  however,  that  cultural 
organizations  need  to  redouble  their  resistance  to  the  distractions 
which  invariably  flow  from  the  immediate  and  hew  to  the  persistent 
fundamental  goals  which  decisions,  reached  in  saner  moments,  have 
indicated  lead  to  the  most  satisfying  results  when  viewed  against  a 
backdrop  of  our  most  cherished  cultural  values. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  among  us  who  are  unaware  of  the  great 
conflict  presently  being  waged  between  East  and  West.  The  influence 
of  conflict  is  discernible  in  every  aspect  of  our  lives,  and  reaction  to 
it  runs  the  gamut  from  indifference  to  panic.  Mature  thinking,  though, 
would  be  found  at  neither  extreme.  Action  taken  by  the  school  should 
be  mature  action.  Action  taken  by  the  school  should  in  no  way  reflect 
abandonment  of  the  "democratic  dream."  This,  then,  is  our  most 
fundamental  cultural  value,  our  most  cherished  ideal.  Procedure  de- 
signed for  progress  should  ever  propel  us  in  the  direction  of  its 
realization. 


Democracy  Achieved  Democratically 

When  one  reflects  upon  the  profusion  of  comments  evaluative  of  the 
work  of  the  school  in  our  society,  a  great  deal  of  the  comment  is  found 
to  be  negative,  holding  the  school  responsible  for  the  present  crisis  and 
counseling  that  we  begin  immediately  an  overhauling  job,  the  end 
result  of  which  would  be  an  institution  unrecognizable  by  present 
standards. 

Now,  the  school  should,  of  course,  be  ever  alert  to  the  need  for 
change.  The  plea  here  is  simply  that  any  efforts  at  change  be  con- 
ceived and  executed  within  the  framework  of  our  cultural  ideals.  Failure 
to  keep  such  a  rationale  to  the  fore  can  produce  a  condition  which  bids 
fair  to  do  violence  to  the  "dream"  rather  than  promote  it.  It  is  even 
possible  that  we  may  achieve  our  enemy's  goals  for  them  without  their 
even  setting  foot  on  our  shores. 

Democratic  goals  must  be  achieved  by  democratic  means. 
Democracy  may  not  be  achieved  autocratically,  any  more  than  autocracy 
may  be  achieved  democratically.    One  may  succeed  in  leading  humans 


through  a  lip-service  kind  of  instruction  about  democracy  in  an 
autocratic  manner.  But  the  goal  of  democratically  oriented  humans 
may  not  be  realized  in  this  fashion. 

The  School's  Great  Opportunity 

In  no  other  culture  is  the  framework  for  the  achievement  of 
human  dignity,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  democratic  ideal,  so 
magnificently  afforded.  What  a  pity  it  would  be  if  future  historians 
should  record  that  we  failed,  by  default,  to  cash  in  on  our  rich 
potential. 

The  present  danger  as  seen  from  this  vantage  point  lies  not  in 
the  criticism  and  denunciation  to  which  the  school  is  subjected.  Rather 
is  it  our  reaction  io  the  critics.  For  it  is  we  upon  whom  rests  the 
responsibility   for  planning  the  future  course   of  the  school. 

Many  among  those  who  claim  dissatisfaction  with  the  school  ex- 
press disapproval  with  any  course  of  action  in  the  school  which  is  not 
structured  to  the  pattern  which,  we  are  told,  produced  Sputnik  I. 
They  tell  us  that  our  system  of  free,  universal,  public  education, 
allowing  for  a  maximum  of  freedom  of  choice,  is  a  luxury  which  has 
always  been  of  dubious  value.  In  a  time  such  as  the  present  it  steers 
a  course  toward  disaster.  Opinion  of  the  general  public  of  this  nature 
is  understandable  when  one  considers  that  judgments  by  persons  not 
intimately  familiar  with  the  professional  evolution  of  the  school  in 
our  culture  will  tend  to  be  predicated  upon  a  foundation  akin  to  that 
which  characterized  their  own   educational  experience. 

The  history  of  our  educational  effort  reveals  that  in  its  origin 
the  purposes  and  goals  as  transplanted  to  these  shores  tended  to 
produce  a  kind  of  school  which  supported  an  authoritarian  social 
system.  Action  within  the  school,  then,  tended  to  conform  to  an 
authoritarian  mold.  Within  the  relatively  recent  pa,st.  professional 
understandings  emerged  to  the  effect  that,  if  the  school  in  our  culture 
is  to  serve  its  most  vital  function,  attention  must  be  focused  upon 
the  creation  of  a  unique  framework  capable  of  producing  the  kind 
of  citizens  who  can  live  effectively  in  the  unique  kind  of  society 
which  has  evolved  here.  The  present  century  has  witnessed  a  tremen- 
dous growth  in  professional  understandings  which,  if  actively  applied, 
can  do  much  to  bring  into  being  a  uniquely  American  school.  This 
school  not  only  will  produce  the  unique  citizen  for  this  unique  society 
but  its  products  will  compete  effectively  with  their  counterpart  from 
other  cultural  groups  within  the  present  world  order. 

Professional  and  Lay  Resistance  to  Change 

To  implement  these  professional  understandings,  a  variety  of 
techniques  and  devices  have  been  created  and  employed  in  the  school 
during  this  period.  Reaction  to  these  efforts  has  varied  within  and 
without  the  profession.  As  noted  earlier,  the  public,  oriented  by 
standards  of  the  past,  often  takes  a  dim  view  of  changes  in  traditionally 
established  patterns.  Within  the  profession  itself  there  is  also  a  con- 
siderable  tendency    to    distrust    deviational   procedures    and    practices. 


A  summation  of  dominant  opinion  as  observed  by  the  writer  is  to 
the  effect  that  in  spite  of  the  denunciation  of  much  of  the  modern 
developments  in  educational  procedure,  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a 
true  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  modern  approach  as  there 
has  been,  as  yet,  too  little  actual  application  of  the  principles  as  de- 
veloped by  modern  educational  research.  Where  conscientiously  em- 
ployed, however,  evidence  generally  shows  favorable  results.  Of  course, 
a  favorable  evaluation  might  require  a  revision  of  what  one  conceives 
to  be  the  job  of  the  school. 

Specific  illustrations  might  serve  to  further  clarify  this  point.  A 
hue  and  cry  is  invariably  heard  when  suggestions  are  made  regarding 
a  change  in  promotion  procedures.  In  the  opinion  of  a  large  segment 
of  the  public,  social  promotion  has  well  nigh  been  relegated  to  the 
status  of  an  epithet.  This  is  true  both  within  and  without  the  pro- 
fession. Yet,  when  one  considers  the  character  of  the  American  school 
enrollment,  social,  economic,  and  general  cultural  conditions  affecting 
the  pupil  in  the  American  school,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  our 
traditional  promotion  patterns  can  effectively  serve  in  this  unique 
school. 

The  device  of  cooperative  planning  between  teacher  and  pupil 
likewise  is  condemned  as  soft  pedagogy,  featherbedding,  and  a  water- 
ing down  of  educational  standards.  The  objectors  to  this  approach 
contend  that,  since  that  which  is  to  be  learned  is  not  known  by  the 
pupil,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  him  to  be  able  to  plan  to  learn  it.  Here 
again,  if  the  arts  and  techniques  of  decision  making  which  inhere 
in  the  democratic  process  are  to  be  developed  by  the  American  citizen, 
it  would  seem  that  a  wide  range  of  experiences  would  need  to  be 
provided  for  him  to  practice  realistic  decision  making. 

A  final  illustration  concerns  a  complex  of  devices,  techniques, 
approaches,  characteristics  which  have  edged  their  way,  in  varying 
degree,  into  the  American  education  pattern.  As  a  total  force,  these 
features  account  for  the  general  indictment  so  often  heard  voiced 
that  there  is  too  little  rigor,  too  much  laxity,  too  many  "snap"  courses, 
too  much  pupil  choice  in  the  present  American  school.  These  same 
critics  counsel  that  what  we  need  is  to  tighten  our  requirements,  desist 
from  our  elective  system,  set  up  hard  and  fast  curricula,  and  make 
sure  that  pupils  coming  through  our  schools  meet  established,  pre- 
conceived standards  before  achieving  promotion  to  the  next  stage. 
This  school  of  thought  looks  admiringly  at  education  systems  in  com- 
peting cultures  which  possess  such  characteristics  and  use  the  seeming 
immediate,  overt,  and  spectacular  successes  they  achieve  as  evidence 
that  we  are  on  the  wrong  track.  Such  critics,  albeit  well  meaning,  are 
none  the  less  unaware  that  abandonment  of  democratic  processes  is 
abandonment  of  democracy  itself. 

Would  it  not  seem  a  more  rational  approach  to  assess  our  prac- 
tices against  the  backdrop  of  our  national  values  and  to  revise  present 
practices  in  light  of  our  findings?  It  would  seem  that  we  would  need 
to  decide  first  whether  what  we  observe  of  our  own  performance  is 
really  bad,  or,  whether  the  trouble  could  be  that  the  results  which 
we  have  expected  and  which  might  be  excellent  in  an  authoritarian 
system  are  actually  excellent  when  evaluated  in  terms  of  democratic 
values. 


Teachers  for  Democratic  Schools 

In  any  event,  assessment  of  performance  is  of  continuing  necessity 
in  a  democracy.  Hence,  assessment  is  strongly  urged.  Individuals  or 
groups  engaging  in  evaluation  or  assessment  efforts  will  undoubtedly 
find  a  need  for  strengthening  the  work  of  the  school.  Criticism  leveled 
at  the  modern  American  school  often  labels  modern  education  anti- 
intellectual.  This  school  of  thought  sees  the  changed  nature  of  the 
school  as  involving  a  change  in  attitude  toward  and  diminished  respect 
for  learned  activity.  rThis  is.  of  course,  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  those  who  maki  such  an  indictment.  Advocates  of  the  modern 
approach  to  education  hold  that  their  motivation  springs  from  a  very 
serious  concern  for  the  intellectual.  The  professional  educator  con- 
ceives that  the  tvpical  pupil  who  comes  to  the  typical  American  school 
is  a  new  kind  of  learner.  The  traditional  concept  of  teacher  and 
learner  sees  the  learner  as  a  seeker  for  the  enlightment  which  he  can 
secure  onlv  bv  "sitting  at  the  feet"  of  the  learned  professor.  Implicit 
in  this  arrangement  was  a  learner  seeking  to  learn.  Volition  on  the 
part  of  the  learner  to  learn  was  involved.  L  nder  our  system,  we  have 
come  to  consider  that  national  interests  are  involved  in  an  intelligent 
public.  We  are  so  committed  to  this  conviction  that  we  have  made  it 
compulsorv  that  all  citizens  attend  the  public  schools.  It  is  easily  seen 
that  compulsory  attendance  requiring  everyone  to  attend  would  result 
in  a  different  type  pupil,  one  in  whom  existed  no  desire  for  what  the 
school  offered. 

All  the  more  reason,  says  the  authoritarian,  to  tighten  the  screws 
and  stand  guard  upon  our  educational  battlements  to  make  sure  our 
standards  are  not  lowered.  The  crucial  issue  at  this  point,  though,  is 
the  inescapable  fact  that  maximally  desirable  learning  situations  do 
not  exist  except  as  the  element  of  the  learner  as  a  seeker  of  learning 
is  prsent.  This  simple,  though  basic,  fact  lies  at  the  heart  of  the 
modern  approach  to  instruction  in  the  modern  American  school.  In 
this  framework  a  new  dimension  is  added  to  the  teacher-concept.  The 
teacher,  in  the  American  pattern,  has  become  one  who  is  skilled  in 
the  art  of  stimulating  icithin  the  learner  a  desire  to  learn.  This  is 
added  to  his  traditional  ima°e  of  one  who  is  a  master  of  his  subject 
field. 

This  new  obligation  is  seen  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  educational 
structure,  the  hallmark  of  the  profession  in  a  democratic  system. 
Acquisition  of  this  skill  by  one  who  has  had  extensive  exposure  to 
educative  experiences  distinguishes  him  from  others  whose  length  of 
exposure  may  be  equivalent  in  point  of  vears  spent  in  school.  A 
teacher  of  science,  then,  becomes  one  who  teaches  science,  because 
he  possesses  high  quality  skills  in  begetting  learning,  not  because  he 
did  not  have  the  ability  to  build  bridges,  or  heal  the  sick;  the  teacher 
of  the  social  sciences  teaches,  because,  in  addition  to  having  acquired 
mastery  of  the  content  of  his  field,  he  has  developed  a  fine  facility 
for  organizing  instructional  experiences  so  that  learners  become 
maximally  proficient  as  social  beings  in  their  society.  He  teaches  the 
social  sciences,  because  its  rewards  in  terms  of  importance  in  our 
social  scheme  are  such  as  to  impress  him  with  the  essential  importance 
of  teaching  as  an  entity  in  its  own  right,  not  because  he  was  a  reject 
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from  the  diplomatic  service  or  the  legal  profession.  The  teacher's  only 
justification  for  existence  is  to  beget  learning.  In  our  system  this 
means  developing  skill  in  stimulating  the  learner  to  develop  under- 
standings concerning  what  is  to  be  learned.  The  surface  has  hardly 
been  scratched  in  this  area.  If  the  school  is  to  be  improved  in  our 
system — as  it  should  most  certainly  be — we  must  improve  in  our  ability 
to  stimulate  learners  to  engage  in  intellectual  activity.  Increased 
proficiency  in  this  ability  will  be  seen  in  the  increased  frequency  at 
which  learners  are  observed  to  involve  themselves  in  learning  activity. 
It  is  believed  that,  far  from  degenerating  into  a  nation  of  intellectual 
poverty,  wholehearted  acceptance  and  prosecution  of  this  rationale 
will  result  in  a  far  greater  wealth  of  intellectual  resources  among  our 
population  than  in  the  populations  whose  systems  revolve  about 
authoritarian  values. 

Recognition  of  this  fact  has  always  characterized  the  perform- 
ance of  excellent  teachers.  In  a  system  such  as  ours,  it  is  an  in- 
despensible  quality.  Professional  education  for  teacher  preparation 
should  give  much  attention  to  developing  this  skill  in  pre-service 
persons.  Inservice  programs  should  be  devoted  to  it.  There  is  no 
substitute  for  the  sensing  of  a  motive  by  the  lea,rner  for  what  is  to  be 
learned.  Repressive  requirements  and  teacher  imposed  tasks  followed 
by  a  meticulous,  religious  accounting  by  the  pupils  for  the  accuracy 
of  their  assignment  do  not  comport  with  a  social  system  which  places 
supreme  value  upon  individual  initiative  and  freedom  of  choice.  It  is 
folly  to  declare  that  ours  is  a  democracy  when  the  procedures  em- 
ployed by  our  cultural  institutions  can  produce  citizens  who  can 
perform  only  in  an  authoritarian  setting.  If  we  are  to  produce  citizens 
who  are  able  to  perform  satisfactorily  in  a  democratic  social  order, 
we  must  translate  democratic  principles  into  institutional  procedure. 
In  the  school  this  means  the  development  of  instructors  who  recognize 
the  critical  role  of  motive  in  a  school  which  must  serve  a  democratic 
social  order. 


Comparative  Academic  Achievement  of 

Students  Ranking  the  Highest  and 

the  Lowest  on  the  Ace  Test  * 

by 
E.  K.  William** 

THE  PROBLEM 
The  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  (1)  to  discover  and  (2)  to  com- 
pare the  scholastic  achievement  of  students  ranking  the  highest  and 
the  lowest  on  the  American  Council  on  Education  Psychological 
Examination  for  freshmen  during  the  academic  year  of  1955-56. 
Moreover  the  study  sought  to  determine  the  academic  attainment  of 
these  students  during  their  entire  period  of  matriculation  at  the 
college. 

Basic  Assumption 

This  investigation  is  predicated  on  the  following  assumptions 
which  are  germane  to  the  understanding  and  to  the  solution  of  this 
problem: 

1.  That  test  scores  earned  on  standardized  tests  designed  to 
measure  abilities  of  college  population  are  significant  in 
predicting  college  success; 

2.  That  the  standardized  tests  completed  by  the  students  at  Sa- 
vannah State  College  are  valid  for  this  investigation; 

3.  That  there  is  an  indispensable  necessity  for  closer  articulation 
between  test  results  and  the  entire  academic  program  of  the 
College; 

4.  That  the  results  of  this  inquiry  may  demonstrate  a  need  for 
serious  investigations  of  the  admission  policies  of  the  College. 

Related  Studies 

Several  related  studies  which  are  pertinent  to  this  problem  have 
been  completed.  However,  the  delimitation  of  space  permitted  only 
abbreviated  references  to  a  few  of  the  most  relevant  ones.  Among  the 
general  studies,  Weems  in  his  investigation  of  the  freshmen  who  en- 
rolled a,t  Florida  A  &  M  University  in  1956,  indicated  that  a  favorable 
relation  existed  between  high  scores  on  a  battery  of  tests  and  subse- 
quent academic  achievement.1    The  findings  of  Franz  support  those  of 


*  American   Council  on   Education  Psychological   Examination,   1953   Edition. 

**  The   investigator   is   indebted   to   the   following   persons   at   Savannah    State 

College:   W.  K.   Payne,  president;    Ben   Ingersoll,  registrar;    Loreese  Davis,   dean 

of  women;  and  Verdell  Lambert,  a  student  and  president  of  the  Alpha  Nu  Chapter 

of  the  Alpha  Kappa  Mu  Honor  Society,  for  their  cooperation  and  assistance. 

1  A.  A.  Weems,  They  Came  to  College,  Testing  Service  Bureau,  Florida  A  &  M 
University,  Tallahassee,  Florida,  1957,  p.   18. 
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Weems.    Franz  wrote,  ".  .  .  the  test  scores  also  correlate  substantially 
with  quarter  average  grade  in  most  instances."2 

Several  special  studies  related  to  this  investigation  are  extant. 
Hills  in  his  attempt  to  predict  scholastic  achievement  of  freshmen  at 
Savannah  State  College  discovered  that  the  correlation  between  Sat 
V  and  M  and  achievement  was  .36  and  .41  for  males  and  females 
respectively.3  Weeks  found  that  the  correlation  between  the  total  scores 
on  the  ACE  test  and  scholastic  grade  of  students  at  the  Eastern  Michi- 
gan College  was  0.19.4  Smith  revealed  that  the  correlations  between 
ACE  test  scores  and  grade-point  averages  was  .47  and  .45  for  1951 
and  1952  respectively.5 

Method  of  Procedure 

In  order  to  secure  adequate  data  for  this  inquiry,  it  was  necessary 
to  examine  meticulously:  (1)  test  results  on  the  examination  previously 
mentioned,  (2)  test  scores  on  the  Sophomore  Comprehensive  Examina- 
tions, (3)  the  scholastic  record  of  each  student  as  recorded  in  the 
Office  of  the  Registrar,  and  (4)  data  obtained  from  the  Personnel 
Office.  The  investigator  also  checked  all  available  sources  of  data 
pertinent  to  the  study. 

Of  the  261  students  who  were  administered  the  ACE  Psychological 
Examination  during  the  fall  of  1955,  thirty-four  or  approximately  .13 
were  among  the  highest  ranking  ones;  while  thirty-two  or  approxi- 
mately .12  were  among  the  lowest.  Of  the  thirty-four  examinees  who 
ranked  the  highest  on  the  test,  four  did  not  matriculate  at  the  College 
and  were  sequentially  eliminated  from  this  study.  Moreover,  two 
examinees  from  the  lowest  ranking  group  did  not  enroll  at  the  College 
and  were  also  excluded. 

Consequently,  sixty  students  were  selected  for  the  study  on  the 
basis  of  their  scores.  Thirty  of  these  scored  the  highest,  while  the 
remaining  thirty  scored  the  lowest. 

FINDINGS 
Academic  Dismissal 

The  academic  attrition  of  college  students  is  one  of  the  current 
problems  which  has  not  sufficiently  challenged  the  educational  mind. 
Today,  approximately  fifty  percent  of  the  students  who  matriculate  in 
college  fail  to  complete  four  years  of  study.6    Many  of  these  are  not 


2  Gretchem  Franz  et.  al.,  "Prediction  of  Grades  from  Preadmission  Indices  in 
Georgia  Tax-Supported  Colleges,"  Educational  and  Psychological  Measurement, 
XVIII,  No.  4,  Winter  1958,  pp.  841-4 

3  John  R.  Hills  et.  al.,  Freshmen  Norms  for  the  University  of  Georgia,  1960-61, 
Office  of  Testing  and  Guidance,  Regents  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia, 
1962. 

4  James  S.  Weeks,  "The  Prediction  Validity  of  the  ACE  and  SCAT,"  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Journal,  38,  Sept.  59-May  60,  pp.  52-54. 

5  William  N.  Smith  and  J.  D.  McGee,  Guidance  Implications  Obtained  From 
the  Use  of  the  National  College  Freshman  Testing  Program  at  South  Carolina 
State  College,  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  1954,  p.  31. 

6  Louis  E.  Reik,  "The  Drop-Out  Problem,"  The  Nation,  194,  May  19,  1962, 
pp.  442-446. 
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retained  in  college  because  of  inadequacy  in  their  intellectual  pursuit. 
Hills  maintains  that  one-half  of  the  students  who  withdrew  from  the 
1957  class  at  Savannah  State  College  during  the  four-year  period 
encountered  scholastic  difficulty.7  In  this  respect  academic  attrition 
and  academic  dismissal  are  mutually  inclusive. 

In  this  study  the  data  clearly  reveal  a  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  number  of  students  in  the  two  groups  that  were  academically 
dismissed  from  the  College.  Moreover,  the  investigation  indicates  a 
serious  gap  between  the  two  groups  relative  to  voluntary  withdrawal. 
Accordingly,  fifteen  or  .50  of  the  highest  ranking  group  and  twelve  or 
.40  of  the  lowest  withdrew  for  reasons  not  definitely  attributed  to  poor 
scholarship.  Two  of  the  students  from  the  highest  category  and  one 
from  the  lowest  who  voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  college  subsequently 
returned. 

With  regard  to  academic  dismissal,  the  data  specifically  show  that 
only  two  or  06.6  of  those  from  the  highest  ranking  category,  while 
fourteen  or  46.6  from  the  lowest  one,  were  dismissed  for  poor  scholar- 
ship. At  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  no  student  was  dismissed  from 
the  lowest  group. 

Academic  Performance 

The  quality  of  academic  achievement 8  of  the  students  concerned 
in  this  study,  as  in  similar  academic  pursuits,  is  evaluated  in  terms 
of  grades.  In  this  respect,  the  investigation  points  to  a  significant 
difference  between  the  academic  attainment  of  the  two  classifications 
of  students  as  determined  by  test  scores  earned  on  the  ACE  Psycho- 
logical Examination  for  the  1955-56  freshma,n  tests.  This  difference 
in  scholastic  achievement  began  in  the  first  academic  year  at  the 
College  and  persisted  throughout  the  entire  period  of  undergraduate 
study.  Moreover,  the  difference  in  scholarship  continued  as  several  of 
these  students  pursued  educational  advancement  in  graduate  school. 

During  the  freshman  year  the  data  reveal  that  the  disparity  in 
the  quality  of  scholastic  achievement  made  by  the  two  groups  became 
significantly  apparent.  Specifically,  during  the  first  academic  year: 
four  or  .13.7  of  the  top  ranking  students  9  and  twenty-six  or  approxi- 
mately .87  of  the  low  ranking  ones  made  an  average  grade  below  "C"; 
sixteen  or  .55  of  the  highest  scoring  students  and  three  or  .10  of  the 
lowest  scoring  ones  earned  an  average  grade  of  "C"  and  below  "B"; 
and,  nine  or  .31  of  the  top  scoring  students  and  none  of  the  low  scoring 
ones  earned  an  average  grade  of  "B"  and  above;  below  "C";  nine  or 
.50  of  those  that  scored  the  highest  and  four  or  .35.4  that  scored  the 
lowest  made  an  average  grade  of  "C"  and  below  "B";  and  seven  or 
.38.8  in  the  lowest  earned  an  average  grade  of  "B"  and  above. 


7  John  R.  Hills  and  Others,  "Prediction  of  Grades  at  Savannah  State  College 
and  Analysis  of  the  1957,  1958,  1959,  and  1960  Classes,"  Office  of  Testing  and 
Guidance,  Regents  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia,  June   11,  1962. 

8  Academic  achievement  in  this  study  denotes  the  scholastic  attainment  of 
the  students  concerned  as  expressed  in  terms  of  the  following  letter  grades: 
A  =  excellent;     B  =  good;     C  =  fair;    D  =  poor;    and    F  =  failure. 

9  One  student  who  had  previously  enrolled  is  not  included  in  this  calculation. 
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Further  evidence  pertinent  to  the  disparity  of  educational  achieve- 
ment between  the  tAvo  groups  is  indicated  in  the  scores  earned  by  the 
students  in  the  English  Qualifying  Examination.10  In  relation  to  this 
test,  seventeen  out  of  twenty-nine  students  from  the  highest  scoring 
category  took  this  test  during  the  sixth  quarter  of  their  undergraduate 
study.  Fifteen  or  .83  from  this  group  passed,  and  two  or  approximately 
.12  failed.  With  respect  to  the  five  students  from  the  lowest  group 
who  too  kthe  English  Qualifying  Examination  two  or  .40  passed  and 
three  or  .60  failed. 

The  difference  in  scholarly  attainment  of  the  two  groups  crystal- 
lized during  the  upper  level  of  undergraduate  study.  This  difference 
was  clearly  reflected  in  the  academic  retention  and  achievement  of 
the  individuals  concerned.  Out  of  the  sixty  students  who  were  selected 
for  this  study,  seventeen  or  approximately  .28  of  the  total  group; 
thirteen  or  46.6  of  the  highest  group;  "  and,  four  or  .13  of  the  lowest 
group  received  the  bachelor's  degree. 

Furthermore,  nine  or  .30  of  the  students  from  the  highest  rank 
classification  completed  their  study  in  four  years,  and  .13  of  them 
pursued  their  undergraduate  work  over  a  longer  period.  From  the 
lowest  ranking  group,  only  two  or  06.6  completed  their  course  of  study 
within  a  four-year  period. 

With  regard  to  the  quality  of  educational  achievement  as  equated 
in  terms  of  cumulative  average,  the  Table  below  shows  a  vast  gap 
between  the  two  categories  of  students.  Columns  three,  four  and  five 
denote  the  academic  achievement  of  the  highest  scoring  group,  while 
column  two  shows  the  achievement  of  the  lowest  one. 

CUMULATIVE  AVERAGE  TABLE 


Quality  Points* 

Group 

1.00- 

1.499 

1.5- 
1.999 

2.00- 
2.499 

2.50  and 
above 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Highest  Ranking 
Lowest  Ranking 

0 
4 

6 
0 

6 
0 

1 
0 

13 

4 

*  Computed   on    the   basis   of   A  =  3,   B  =  2,  C  =  1,  D  =  0  and   F  =  — 1. 

Finajly,  the  data  obtained  from  the  records  of  Alpha  Kappa  Mu 
Honor  Society  12  point  to  a  significant  disparity  between  the  educa- 
tional achievement  of  the  two  groups.  In  this  respect,  six  or  .20  of 
the  thirty  students  in  the  highest  one  held  membership  in  this  Society. 
No  membership  was  attained  from  the  lowest  group. 


10  The  satisfactory  passing  of  the  English  Qualifying  Examination  is  one  of 
the  requirements  for  graduation. 

11  This  compares  favorably  with  the  national  average  (See:  Reik,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
442-446).  Note:  Two  students  from  this  group  voluntarily  withdrew  and  are 
currently  enrolled. 

12  This  Society  requires  a  minimum  cumulative  average  of  2.3  and  105  quarter 
hours. 
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Perhaps  the  disparity  of  scholastic  advancement  between  the  two 
groups  became  increasingly  greater  as  revealed  in  the  graduate  study 
of  four  or  .13  of  the  students  from  the  highest  category  and  none  from 
the  lowest.  In  addition,  one  student  from  the  highest  group  has  already 
earned  an  advanced  degree.  Two  others  will  probably  complete  their 
study  for  advanced  degrees  during  the  summer  of  1962. 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS  AND   IMPLICATIONS 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation,  the  following  statements  appear 
to  be  of  great  significance: 

1.  The  study  involved  sixty  students  of  which  thirty  scored  the 
highest  and  thirty  the  lowest  on  the  ACE  Psychological  Exami- 
nation for  the  1955-1956  freshman  class. 

2.  The  findings  are  primarily  the  results  of  data  obtained  from 
tests  and  official  records  of  the  College. 

3.  The  number  of  students  from  the  highest  rank  that  completed 
four  years  of  college  approximates  the  national  average,  while 
the  number  from  the  lowest  one  fell  below. 

4.  The  data  revealed  a  tremendous  gap  between  the  academic 
attrition  and  mortality  of  the  two  groups  of  students  with  a 
decisive  advantage  in  favor  of  the  highest  scoring  one. 

5.  The  scholastic  attainment  of  students  in  the  highest  scoring 
category  was  exceedingly  greater  than  that  in  the  lowest  one. 

6.  The  resources  (financial  and  human)  of  the  College  that  are 
expended  on  students  with  the  poorest  ability  need  justification. 

7.  The  need  to  re-examine  the  admission  policy  of  the  College  in 
the  light  of  the  scholastic  ability  of  the  students  is  imperative. 

8.  The  College  should  undertake  further  studies  relative  to  the 
probability  of  academic  success  of  students  at  Savannah  State 
College. 
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A  Review  of  Selected  Research 

Pertaining  to  Problem  Solving  in 

Arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  Grades 

by 
Walter  A.  Mercer 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  review  of  selected  re- 
search pertaining  to  problem  solving  in  arithmetic  in  the  elementary 
grades. 

Definition  of  Problem  Solving 

Definitions  of  problem  solving  vary.  Russel  defines  it  as  "all 
the  activties  involved  in  moving  from  a  task  or  problem  to  a  goal  or 
solution  that  the  individual  finds  satisfactory."'  Paraphrasing  Russell, 
one  may  say  that  problem  solving  in  arithmetic  is  all  of  those  activities 
involved  in  a  problem  or  task  as  the  individual  pupil  sees  it  to  a 
goal  or  solution  which  the  teacher  and  pupil  find  satisfactory.  While 
this  definition  may  be  open  to  criticisms,  it  is  used  operationally  in 
this  sense  in  this  paper.  (27) 

Historical  Approach  to  Problem  Solving  in  General 

Bolzano,  Decartes  and  Leibnitz  wrote  on  the  study  of  method  in 
problem  solving.  Reasoning  ability,  historically,  was  one  of  the 
"faculties  of  the  mind."  According  to  James  (1890)  reasoning  in- 
volves both  insight  and  abstraction.  Experimental  support  from  an 
investigation  by  Bloom  and  Broder  (1950)  has  been  given  to  the 
view  which  holds  that  "reasoning"  is  a  form  of  adjustment.  The 
problem  situation,  according  to  this  position,  produces  tension  or  im- 
balance in  the  organism  which  acts  to  restore  equilibrum.  In  1943 
Robitaille  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  reasoning 
tests.  (27) 

Plan  of  Organization 

This  paper  is  organized  around  the  following  aspects  of  selected 
research  pertaining  to  problem  solving  in  arithmetic: 

1.  The  nature  of  the  mental  processes  of  a  child  solving  verbal 
problems. 

2.  The  effect  of  problem  content  and  language  of  the  problem 
statement  upon  pupil  performances. 

3.  The  improvement  of  learning  to  solve  verbal  problems  from 
the  environment  for  the  problems  in  the  text. 

4.  The  development  of  functional  problem  units. 
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5.  Experimental  studies  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  solving  verbal  problems. 

6.  Relations    between    reading    of    verbal    problems    and    special 
reading  skills. 

7.  Meaning  in  problem  solving. 

8.  Factors  important  to  success  in  problem  solving. 

9.  Diagnostic  studies. 
10.    Sex  differences. 


The  Nature  of  the  Mental  Processes  of  a  Child 
Solving  Verbal  Problems 

Available  evidence  indicates  that  the  designation  of  the  mental 
process  of  a  child  solving  a  verbal  problem  as  reasoning  is  not  ap- 
propriate for  most  pupils. 

Monroe  in  1928  investigated  the  nature  of  the  mental  processes 
of  a(  child  solving  verbal  problems  of  which  the  purpose  was  to 
determine  how  children  solve  problems.  The  investigator  studied 
the  performances  of  a  large  number  of  seventh  grade  pupils  on  a 
relative  simple  problem  test.  He  concluded  that  a  large  per  cent  of 
the  pupils  did  not  reason  in  trying  to  solve  verbal  problems.  Instead 
of  reasoning,  many  of  them  appeared  to  perform  random  calculations 
upon  the  numbers  given.  The  responses  to  problems  solved  correctly 
seemed  to  be  determined  largely  by  habit.  If  no  irrelevant  data  were 
presented,  and  the  problem  was  stated  in  familiar  terminology,  their 
response  was  likely  to  be  correct.  When  the  situations  were  reversed, 
relatively  few  pupils  appeared  to  attempt  to  reason.  They  either  did 
not  attempt  to  solve  it  or  else  gave  an  incorrect  solution.  Thus,  this 
investigation  by  Monroe  gives  support  to  the  available  evidence  which 
indicates  that  the  designation  of  the  mental  processes  of  a  child  solving 
a  verbal  problem  as  reasoning  is  not  appropriate  for  most  pupils.  (25) 

A  study  of  children's  procedures  in  the  solution  of  verbal  prob- 
lems was  made  by  Doty  in  1940.  The  investigator  sought  to  determine 
how  fourth-  and  sixth-grade  children  solved  problems.  It  was  ob- 
served that  a  "high  percentage"  did  not  engage  in  problem  solving 
in  the  psychological  sense.  The  investigator  questioned  the  value  of 
the  usual  problem  work  in  arithmetic.  ( 7) 

The  findings  of  studies  made  by  Monroe  and  Engelhart  (26) , 
Monroe  (25),  and  Brownell  (4)  support  the  conclusion  that  pupils 
tend  not  to  reason  when  they  make  efforts  to  solve  problems  of  the 
usual  textbook  types. 

In  1949  Johnson  made  a  study  of  the  nature  of  problem  solving 
in  arithmetic  at  the  eighth  grade  level.  He  investigated  the  intellectual 
factors  related  to  problem  solving.  The  findings  of  his  studies 
showed  a  high  correlation  of  general  vocabulary  with  success  in 
problem  solving.  (20) 
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Lazerte  in  1933  studied  the  development  of  problem  solving 
ability.  He  developed  a  technique  for  objectifying  the  process  of 
thinking  used  by  children  in  solving  problems.  This  was  a  worth- 
while contribution  to  research  techniques  for  analyzing  the  mental 
processes  that  produced  the  answer  to  a  problem.  Evidences  were 
found  of  trial  and  error  procedure,  and  marked  individual  differences 
among  students  in  ways  of  solving  problems.  He  indicated  the 
positive  value  of  training  in  analysis  and  in  self-criticism.  (22) 

Van  Engen  noted  that  children  learn  to  recognize  what  process 
to  perform  by  visualizing  what  operations  are  indicated  by  the  words 
in  the  problems.  (36) 

In  1948  Sutherland  conducted  an  investigation  of  one-step  prob- 
lem patterns  and  their  relation  to  problem  solving  in  arithmetic.  The 
purpose  of  the  study  was  to  analyze  15,000  verbal  problems  in  arith- 
metic with  respect  to  the  one-step  thought  pattern  involved.  With 
minor  exceptions,  these  problems  represented  all  the  verbal  problems 
in  four  series  of  widely  used  arithmetic  texts  covering  grades  three  to 
six.    His  significant  findings  were  as  follows: 

1.  All  of  the  15,000  problems  could  be  classified  under  thirty- 
eight  different  one-step  thought  patterns,  of  which  four  were 
in  substraction,  10  in  addition.  8  in  multiplication,  and  16 
in  division. 

2.  A  wide  variation  existed  among  the  authors  of  the  texts 
studied  in  their  grade-by-grade  treatment  of  the  thought 
patterns. 

3.  In  light  of  the  total  repetitions  of  the  thought  patterns  in  all 
of  the  grades  combined,  there  was  close  agreement. 

4.  On  the  basis  of  the  total  repetitions  of  the  thought  patterns  in 
all  four  grades  combined,  the  multiplication  pattern  ranked 
first  in  frequency,  the  division  pattern  second,  the  substrac- 
tion pattern  third,  and  the  addition  pattern  fourth. 

The  implication  of  the  study  is  that  the  ability  to  solve  problems 
can  be  improved  by  letting  children  become  familiar  with  the  various 
thought  patterns.  (30) 


The  Effect  of  Problem  Content  and  Language  of 
the  Problem  Statement  Upon  Pupil  Performance 

Johnson  sought  to  measure  the  effect  of  instruction  in  mathe- 
matical vocabulary.  His  subjects  consisted  of  898  pupils  in  28  seventh- 
grade  classes  taught  by  fifteen  different  teachers.  A  control  group  and 
an  experimental  group  were  used.    He  found  the  following: 

1.  No  reliable  difference  in  any  part  of  the  Analytical  Scales  of 
Attainment. 

2.  A    reliable    difference    favoring    the    experimental    group    on 
vocabulary  tests  containing  the  words  taught  them. 

3.  No  difference  on  a  test  of  transfer  in  learning  vocabulary. 
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4.    Superiority  for  the  experimental  groups  on  two  of  his  specially 
prepared  tests  in  problem  solving. (17) 

Buswell  reported  a  study  by  Brownell  and  Stretch  in  which  the 
results  were  analyzed  in  relation  to  the  four  levels  of  familiarity  and 
in  respect  to  other  factors  such  as  accuracy  of  computation,  choice  of 
arithmetical  operations  to  use,  and  the  effect  of  each  of  the  following 
conditions:  (1)  form  of  presentation,  (2)  amount  of  time,  (3)  order 
of  presentation,  and  (4)  difficulty  of  the  problems.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  the  correct  choice  of  operation  showed  a  positive 
relation  to  a  degree  of  familiarity,  but  for  certain  problems  this  was 
not  the  case.  (  7) 

White  sought  an  answer  to  the  question  "does  experience  in  the 
situation  involved  affect  the  solving  of  a  problem?"  She  found  a 
statistically  reliable  relationship  between  experience  and  ability  to 
solve  verbal  problems.  In  checking  on  experience,  she  actually 
checked  with  the  pupils.    She  did  not  rely  upon  her  judgment. (38) 


Research  Directed  Toward  the  Improvement  of 
Learning  to  Solve  Verbal  Problems 

The  effect  of  selected  cues  in  children's  solution  of  verbal  prob- 
lems was  investigated  by  McEwen  in  1941.  He  observed  poor  results 
from  the  use  of  cues  and  concluded  that  teaching  cues  is  not  justi- 
fied. (24)  In  1948  Hartung  made  a*  study  of  advances  in  the  teaching 
of  problem  solving.  He  analyzed  the  nature  and  difficulties  of  prob- 
lem solving  in  arithmetic.  The  investigator  noted  that  progress  was 
being  made  in  the  area.  (14) 

The  Development  of  Functional  Problem  Units 

Several  studies  have  been  concerned  with  the  development  of 
functional  problem  units.  During  the  1944-45  academic  year,  Upley 
developed  a  functional  problem  unit  on  the  topic  "thrift"  with  a  group 
of  fifth  grade  pupils.  The  unit  of  work  was  a  problem  closely  con- 
nected with  the  interests  of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  were  able  to  see 
meaning  in  the  unit,  because  it  was  related  to  life.  As  a  result  of  the 
development  of  this  functional  problem  unit,  Upley  made  the  follow- 
ing conclusions: 

1.  The    child's   experience   plays    a    vital    part    in    achieving   the 
correct  answers  to  problem  work. 

2.  Large  numbers  are  reduced  in  difficulty  when  problem  work 
is  supplemented  by  real  life  situations. 

3.  Errors  are  greatly  reduced  when  problem  work  is  presented 
in  meaningful  situations. 

4.  Success  of  children  who  have  low  I.Q.'s  can  be  improved  when 
problem  work  is  vital. 

5.  Meaningful  problem  work  can  be  an  inspiration  for  advanced 
children  with  a  high  I.Q. 
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6.    Work  on  informational  units  improves  judgment  and  choice 
of  values,  not  alone  in  problem  work.  (35) 

Shea  in  1944-45  made  an  experimental  study  of  problem  solving, 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  develop  functional  units  of  problems  in 
the  elementary  grades.  The  subjects  used  in  the  study  were  two  eighth 
grade  divisions  which  spent  one  period  a  week  on  the  informational 
problem  unit.  Many  units  required  a  period  ranging  from  a  few 
weeks  to  several  months.  The  informational  problem  unit  was  defined 
as  a  unit  of  work  in  arithmetic  in  which  a,  problem  closely  related  to 
the  child's  community  and  interests  for  the  solution  of  which  the  child 
must  go,  search  for  and  gather  the  necessary  data,  information,  and 
facts.  The  results  showed  that  of  the  69  pupils  taking  part  in  the  unit, 
54  favored  the  informational  problem  units,  nine  favored  the  prob- 
lems in  the  text,  and  six  felt  that  the  informational  problem  units  and 
the  written  problem  units  of  the  text  had  value.  The  conclusion  reached 
was  that  informational  problem  units  can  and  should  take  the  place  of 
written  problems  in  the  text.  (28)  Similar  studies  have  been  made  by 
Dexter  (9),  Mccann  (23),  and  Stone. (29) 


Experimental  Studies  of  the  Relative  Merits  of  the 

Procedures  to  Be  Followed  in  Solving 

Verbal  Problems 

A  number  of  experimental  studies  of  the  relative  merits  of  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  solving  verbal  problems  have  been  made. 
Hall  in  1942  investigated  oral  aids  to  problem  solving.  He  found  it 
effective  for  his  subjects  in  three  grade  5  and  grade  6  classes  to  read, 
discuss  their  own  problem  orally,  select  the  appropriate  operations 
in  group  work,  and  estimate  the  answer  before  solving.  (12) 

In  1944  Klugman  investigated  cooperative  versus  individual 
efficiency  in  proble  msolving.  He  used  control  groups  and  experimental 
groups.  Pairs  were  matched  for  CA,  IS,  sex,  race,  and  grade.  The 
findings  showed  that  children  who  worked  together  were  more  suc- 
cessful in  solving  problems  than  were  control  children  who  worked 
alone.  (21) 

An  experimental  study  of  two  types  of  arithmetic  problems  was 
conducted  by  Bramhall  in  1939,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  determine 
the  comparative  merits  of  "conventional"  problems  as  compared  with 
"imaginative"  problems.  Seven  classes  (214  children)  spent  three 
class  periods  a  week  entirely  on  conventional  problems  while  the  same 
number  of  classes  (213  children)  spent  three  class  periods  a  week 
on  imaginative  problems  solving  them  any  way  they  wished.  The 
investigator  was  unable  to  find  any  difference  in  the  results  of  ex- 
clusive training  with  either  kind  according  to  the  measurement  made 
with  several  different  kinds  of  standard  tests  after  ten  weeks. (3) 

An  earlier  study  made  by  Harry  Wheat  found  that  children  were 
more  successful  with  the  conventional  type,  while  Garry  Myer's  study 
showed  that  children  were  more  successful  with  the  imaginative  type. 
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In  1938  Thiele  sought  to  determine  the  contribution  of  general- 
ization to  the  learning  of  the  addition  facts.  Three  different  methods 
of  teaching  children  to  solve  problems  were  compared,  namely:  (1) 
the  "vocabulary  method"  in  which  the  subjects  selected  words  from 
several  suggested  words  that  would  ma,ke  sensible  problems  for  the 
facts  given,  (2)  the  "association  method"  according  to  which  children 
corrected  their  errors  with  a  minimum  of  help  after  "type  or  model" 
solutions  were  consulted  when  they  were  in  difficulty,  and  (3)  the 
"analysis  method"  in  which  the  usual  questions  were  used  to  study 
problems  such  as  "What  is  given?"  "What  is  to  be  found?"  "Which 
is  the  correct  solution?"  After  fifteen  weeks  of  the  above  instruction, 
ten  minutes  a  day  were  spent  on  the  same  set  of  problem  exercises. 
A  total  of  182  trios  of  fourth  grade  subjects  were  available  for  com- 
parisons. By  reliable  differences  the  "ascociation  group"  surpassed 
all  other  groups.  It  was  concluded  that  it  is  better  to  give  children 
plenty  of  exercise  in  problem  solving  by  their  own  devices  than  to 
impose  upon  them  artificial  procedures  which  they  can  not  under- 
stand or  use  effectively.  (32) 

In  1953,  Burch  conducted  an  experimental  study  of  the  effective- 
ness of  teaching  problem  solving  techniques  in  grades  4,  5,  and  6. 
He  found  that  scores  made  by  children  on  tests  not  requiring  them 
to  go  through  steps  of  formal  analysis  tended  to  be  higher  than  those 
in  which  they  were  required.  The  investigator  concluded  that  a  more 
profitable  attack  included  thinking  more  carefully  about  size,  relation- 
ships, and  dynamics  of  quantities  described  in  each  problem. (5) 

Beatly  expressed  disapproval  of  all  systems  (such  as  step-analysis) 
for  problem  solving.  He  recommended  that  teachers  "supply"  a 
sufficient  number  of  genuine  problems  which  the  pupil  is  likely  to 
solve  successfully  by  his  own  thinking  combined  with  enough  problems 
that  stretch  the  pupil's  power  in  order  to  keep  interest.  (1) 

In  1950.  Welch  investigated  the  relative  merits  of  two  types  of 
arithmetic  problems.  Evidence  from  the  study  indicated  that  problems 
expressing  social  situations  in  life  were  not  solved  with  any  greater 
success  than  were  "un-real"  problems  and  that  pupils  tended  to  prefer 
those  which  were  unrelated  to  life  situations.  (37) 

Relation  Between  Reading  of  Verbal  Problems  and 
Special  Reading  Skills 

In  1944  Treacy  sought  to  discover  the  relationship  of  reading  skills 
to  the  ability  to  solve  problems.  He  found  nearly  reliable  differences 
in  arithmetic  vocabulary  and  four  other  reading  skills.  The  con- 
clusion reached  was  that  future  research  on  his  problem  must  deal 
with  reading  as  a  single  unitary  ability. (33) 

Hansen  in  1944  studied  factors  associated  with  successful  achieve- 
ment in  problem  solving  in  sixth  grade  arithmetic.  He  administered 
nine  arithmetic  tests,  ten  mental  tests,  and  seven  reading  tests  to  681 
sixth  grade  pupils.  Evidence  from  his  study  suggests  that  specific 
reading  skills  are  associated  with  successful  achieevment  in  problem 
solving.  (13) 
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Meaning  in  Problem  Solving 

In  1948  Cronbach  emphasized  a  psychological  approach  to 
problem  solving  in  arithmetic.  He  suggested  that  psychological  diffi- 
culties are  likely  to  be  encountered  in  the  problem  solving  program 
in  arithmetic.  (8) 

Factors  Important  to  Success  in 
Problem  Solving 

Sutherland  investigated  some  aspects  of  problem  solving  in  1941- 
42,  the  purpose  of  which  was  two-fold :  ( 1 )  to  determine  the  effect  of 
familiarity  of  the  situation  on  pupil's  ability  to  solve  arithmetic  prob- 
lems and  (2)  to  ascertain  what  abilities  were  involved  in  the  solution 
of  an  arithmetic  problem  by  factorial  analysis.  The  findings  accord- 
ing to  statistical  analysis  indicated  five  factors  of  importance  to 
success.  He  identified  three  of  these  factors  as  "g,"  a  verbal  factor, 
and  a  number  factor.   All  of  them  are  apparently  equal  in  potency. (31) 

Diagnostic  Studies 

John  made  an  extensive  study  of  difficulties  in  solving  problems  in 
arithmetic.  She  made  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  working  processes  of 
60  pupils  in  solving  two-step  problems. 

The  subjects  were  selected  from  two  schools  in  which  the  emphasis 
on  problem  solving  had  been  quite  different.  The  five  poorest  af\d 
five  best  pupils  were  selected  from  grades  four  through  six.  The  in- 
vestigator listed  and  described  40  specific  types  of  errors.  The  study 
has  been  recommended  as  a  very  useful  guide  for  the  diagnosis  of 
difficulties  in  problem  solving  in  the  upper  grades.  (16) 

Sex  Differences 

Blackwell  conducted  a  comparative  investigation  into  factors  in- 
volved in  the  mathematical  ability  of  boys  and  girls.  The  purpose  of 
the  experiment  was  to  isolate,  interpret,  and  compare  the  mental 
components  of  the  mathematical  ability  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  age 
range  of  13%  to  15  years  and  to  try  to  estimate  their  significance 
by  subjecting  the  results  obtained  from  a  battery  of  tests  to  factorial 
analysis.  He  concluded  that  certain  definite  factors  were  involved  in 
the  composite  mathematical  functioning  and  that  these  factors  are 
different  in  boys  and  girls.  In  the  case  of  boys  three  specific  factors 
"g,"  "o,"  and  "w"  were  found  to  enter  into  mathematical  ability  while 
in  the  case  of  girls  four  mental  components  "g,"  "o,"  "v"  and  "x"  were 
found.  The  first  factor  of  importance  in  the  mathematical  ability  of 
boys  and  girls  is  a  common  factor  which  appears  to  be  similar  to 
the  "g"  of  Spearman.  (2) 

In  1955  Engelhard  conducted  an  experimental  study  of  arith- 
metic problem  solving  ability  of  sixth-grade  girls.  The  purpose  was 
to  ascertain,  by  a  comparison  of  differences  between  means,  the  abilities 
differentiating    high-and-low    achieving    girls    in    arithmetic    problem 
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solving  at  the  sixth-grade  level:  and  to  determine  by  a  comparison 
of  the  findings  of  this  study  with  those  of  a  comparable  investigation 
dealing  with  boys  whether  sex  differences  in  problem  solving  ability 
exist  at  this  level.  The  subjects  included  1101  boys  and  girls  constitut- 
ing 27  sixth-grade  classes  in  22  schools  of  Milwaukee  and  its  environs. 
The  investigator  found  that  the  girls  differ  from  the  boys  (1)  by  a 
higher  MA  and  IQ,  but  a  lower  chronological  age,  (2)  by  a  more 
favorable  attitude  toward  arithmetic,  and  (3)  by  superior  achieve- 
ment, especially  on  tests  of  the  mental  factor  and  reading  factors. 

One  of  the  major  implications  of  this  study  is  that  while  general 
intelligence  influences  problem  solving  ability,  it  is  not  the  sole,  nor 
dominant  factor  making  for  success  in  arithmetic  problem  solving. 
Sixth-grade  pupils  who  were  equated  on  the  basis  of  MA  were  dis- 
tinguished as  superior  and  inferior  achievers  in  problem  solving  by 
reason  of  varying  degree  of  proficiency  in  certain  specific  abilities.  (10) 


SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  present  a  review  of  selected 
research  pertaining  to  problem  solving  in  arithmetic  in  the  elementary 
grades.  Research  studies  were  examined  in  the  following  areas:  the 
nature  of  the  mental  processes  of  a  child  solving  verbal  problems,  the 
effect  of  problem  content  and  language  of  the  problem  statement  upon 
pupil  performances,  the  improvement  of  learning  to  solve  verbal  prob- 
lems from  the  environment  for  the  problems  in  the  text,  the  develop- 
ment of  functional  problem  units,  experimental  studies  of  the  relative 
merits  of  the  procedures  to  be  followed  in  solving  verbal  problems 
and  special  reading  skills,  meaning  in  problem  solving,  factors  im- 
portant to  success  in  problem  solving,  diagnostic  studies,  and  sex 
differences. 

It  was  seen  that  the  earlier  studies  of  problem  solving  made  by 
various  investigators  sought  to  find  better  techniques  of  problem  solv- 
ing. The  evidence  from  most  of  the  studies  tends  to  support  the  con- 
clusion that  experience  in  solving  many  problems  seems  to  be  the 
answer. 

Some  studies  have  dealth  with  the  nature  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved  in  contrast  to  the  processes  employed  in  solving  them.  Some 
of  these  studies  support  the  conclusion  that  problems  selected  by  pupils 
themselves  from  their  environment  is  of  significance  in  problem 
solving.  Still  other  studies  support  the  view  that  having  children  select 
problems  from  their  environment  is  of  no  significance  in  problem 
solving. 

In  general,  the  writer  of  this  paper  found  research  in  problem 
solving  to  be  fragmentary,  inconsistent,  frequently  inclusive,  lacking 
in  proper  controls,  and  inadequate  in  sampling.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  methodological  adequacy  and  the  current  status  of  research 
in  problem  solving  in  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  grades,  it  may  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  need  for  more  standardized  experimental  situations 
and  a  need  for  specifying  the  ability  of  the  subjects  used. 
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Development  of  Industrial  Education 

For  Negroes  in  the  United  States 

Prior  to  World  War  I 

by 
Clyde  W.  Hall 

Apprenticeship  Training  of  Negroes 
During  Slavery 

Vocational  training  of  Negro  Americans  in  the  various  trades 
began  shortly  after  the  first  slaves  were  sold  to  Jamestown  colonists 
in  1619.  During  that  time  most  English  settlers  wanted  to  become 
plantation  owners;  therefore,  laws  were  passed  forbidding  artisans  to 
leave  their  crafts  and  become  farmers.  If  a  carpenter  or  blacksmith 
became  a  planter,  however,  his  trade  was  taught  to  some  ambitious 
slave.  By  1649,  Negroes  were  being  taught  the  occupations  of  spinning, 
weaving,  shoemaking  and  carpentry.  Each  plantation  was  made  as 
self-supporting  as  possible;  therefore,  slaves  on  every  plantation  were 
taught  to  do  the  work  of  a  cooper,  wheelwright,  sawyer,  carpenter, 
mason,  blacksmith,  miller,  shoemaker,  weaver,  tanner,  or  butcher. 

Many  of  the  plantation  owners  encouraged  their  slaves  to  acquire 
as  many  different  skills  as  possible,  because  a  slave  who  possessed 
the  knowledge  of  several  trades  was  valued  more  than  one  who  was 
unskilled.  A  skilled  slave  was  worth  perhaps  $1,500  compared  to 
$700  for^an  unskilled  slave.  From  the  slave's  point  of  view,  the 
acquisition  of  a  trade  gave  him  a  larger  measure  of  independence. 
Not  infrequently  he  was  hired  out  by  his  master  to  other  planters  for 
wages,  and  he  was  allowed  to  keep  a  portion  of  his  earnings  to  buy 
his  freedom.  Often  a  highly  skilled  Negro  craftsman  would  have  several 
of  his  younger  fellow  slaves  as  his  apprentices. 

The  movement  to  train  Negro  slaves  to  become  artisans  did  not 
have  universal  support  in  the  colonies.  The  skilled  white  workers 
opposed  such  a  program,  because  they  feared  the  slave  competition. 
Some  of  the  planters  felt  that  a  skilled  slave  was  not  as  productive 
as  an  agricultural  worker,  although  his  resale  value  was  higher.  There 
were  others  who  doubted  the  Negro's  ability  to  acquire  a  trade  that 
required  a  reasonably  high  degree  of  skill.  There  was  also  a  senti- 
ment among  some  planters  that  if  slaves  had  access  to  tools  they 
might  fashion   weapons   which  could  be  used  to  gain  their  freedom. 

Before  selecting  slaves  for  industrial  training,  slave  owners  had 
to  consider  several  factors,  such  as  the  economy  of  the  area,  the  amount 
of  work  available,  the  number  of  slaves  owned,  and  the  amount  of 
profit  involved.  Once  a  slave  was  selected  for  vocational  training,  he 
was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced  craftsman.  Moti- 
vated by  the  permanency  of  slavery  and  its  rigorous  discipline,  a  slave 
usually  developed  a  fairly  high  degree  of  skill.    Near  the  beginning 
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of  the  American  Revolution  virtually  every  trade  known  to  colonial 
life  was  represented  by  Negro  slave  laborers.  Slaves  were  taught  several 
allied  trades  instead  of  only  one,  because  with  such  training  the  de- 
mands for  their  services  were  greater.  Advertisements  for  Negro  slave 
apprentices  frequently  appeared  in  newspapers  of  the  South.  In  Geor- 
gia, one  blacksmith  advertised  that  he  would  willingly  receive  three 
Negroes  as  apprentices  and  assured  their  owners  that  special  attention 
would  be  given  to  their  instruction. 

The  competition  of  Negro  artisans  was  so  keenly  felt  by  the  skilled 
white  workers  a  few  decades  before  the  Civil  War  that  legislation  was 
passed  in  several  Southern  states  restricting  the  apprenticing  of 
Negroes  in  certain  trades.  The  rivalry  between  skilled  white  and  Negro 
mechanics  became  especially  troublesome  as  the  number  of  free  Negro 
artisans  increased.  In  1845,  the  legislators  of  Georgia  passed  a  law 
prohibiting  the  hiring  of  Negro  mechanics.    It  was  stated  as  follows: 

That  from  and  after  the  first  day  in  February,  next,  each  and 
every  white  person  who  shall  hereafter  contract  or  bargain  with 
any  slave  mechanic  or  mason,  or  free  person  of  color,  being  a 
mechanic  or  mason,  shall  be  liable  to  be  indicted  for  a  mis- 
demeanor; and  on  conviction  to  be  fined  at  the  discretion  of  the 
cort,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  dollars.1 

The  presence  of  skilled  slave  labor  in  the  South  also  had  an  effect 
upon  the  migration  of  skilled  white  workers  to  that  section.  They  were 
discouraged,  because  the  slave  labor  undercut  wages. 


Industrial  Schools  for  Negroes  in  the  North 
Founded  Prior  to  the  Civil  War 

Between  1830  and  1860  philanthropists  aided  a  manual  labor 
school  movement  for  free  Negroes  in  the  North.  The  aims  for  this 
development  were  to  give  Negroes  a  common  school  education  and  at 
the  same  time  train  them  to  be  artisans.  About  this  time,  since  the 
slave  apprenticeship  programs  of  the  plantations  had  begun  to  de- 
generate, these  schools  were  established  in  an  attempt  to  take  over 
where  the  apprenticeship  programs  were  failing.  The  industrial  edu- 
cation programs  of  these  schools  also  served  to  provide  employment 
whereby  students  could  support  themselves  by  their  own  labor  while 
attending  school.  Peterboro  Manual  Labor  School,  Philadelphia  In- 
stitute, Wilberforce  University,  and  Emlen  Institute  were  some  of  the 
manual  labor  schools  started  in  the  North  before  the  Civil  War.  Only 
Philadelphia  Institute  and  Wilberforce  University  continued  success- 
fully for  any  period  of  time  after  1917. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  these  manual  labor  schools 
was  their  location,  because  they  were  usually  established  in  small 
rural  communities,  and  there  were  no  immediate  markets  for  the 
products  the  students  produced.  Students  also  were  not  able  to  work 
at  a  trade  while  in  school  and  support  themselves,   and  teachers   of 


1  S.   D.  Sepro  and  A.   L.   Harris,   The  Black    Worker,  New   York:    Columbia 
Univ.  Press,  1931,  pp.  71-72. 
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these  schools  were  not  able  to  correlate  successfully  industrial  and 
academic  courses.  Moreover,  a  supply  of  competent  teachers  was  not 
available.  It  was  unfortunate  that  the  teachers  who  were  chosen  to 
teach  in  many  of  these  manual  labor  schools  lacked  the  necessary 
preparation  to  carry  out  their  tasks  successfully.  Most  of  the  teachers 
did  not  know  how  to  unite  industrial  and  academic  instruction.  Those 
who  taught  the  academic  courses  knew  little  about  industrial  education, 
and  cared  still  less  for  it;  those  that  possessed  the  knowledge  of  a 
trade  knew  little  about  methods  of  teaching. 

White  mechanics  of  the  North  began  to  refuse  Negro  youth  as 
apprentices,  because  their  fellow  workers  refused  to  work  with  them 
on  the  same  jobs.  Because  of  this  attitude,  free  Negroes  of  that  section 
contemplated  building  industrial  schools  for  the  education  of  Negro 
mechanics.  In  1831,  a  convention  met  in  Philadelphia,  representing 
Negroes  from  five  states,  accepted  a  proposal  made  by  William  T. 
Garrison,  Arthur  Tappan,  and  Reverend  S.  S.  Jonelyn  to  build  a 
manual  labor  school  for  Negro  youth  in  New  Haven.  The  purpose  of 
this  school  was  to  educate  Negroes  for  the  mechanical  and  agricultural 
occupations.  Inhabitants  of  New  Haven  so  violently  objected  to  this 
plan  that  it  was  abandoned.  Since  this  convention  had  raised  some 
money  for  this  school,  an  attempt  was  made  to  transfer  the  project 
to  Canaan,  New  Hampshire.  The  townspeople  in  Canaan,  however, 
destroyed  the  building  erected  for  that  purpose. 


Conflicting  Philosophies  of  Negro  Schools 
Founded  After  the  Civil  War 

During  slavery  Negroes  received  most  of  their  industrial  training 
on  the  plantations  under  the  apprenticeship  system  which  was  separately 
financed,  operated  and  controlled  by  each  plantation  owner.  The 
types  of  occupations  that  were  taught  to  slaves  varied  from  plantation 
to  plantation,  because  the  general  idea  behind  giving  slaves  such  train- 
ing was  to  make  each  plantation  or  community  as  self-supporting  as 
possible.  The  slaves  themselves  had  very  little  to  say  concerning  either 
the  type  of  industries  to  be  taught  them  or  the  persons  who  would 
receive  the  industrial  training. 

Immediately  after  the  Civil  War,  when  the  movement  for  the- 
education  of  Negro  youth  began,  a  great  quarrel  started  as  to  whether 
Negroes  should  be  given  "classical  education"  or  "industrial  educa- 
tion." Although  this  difference  of  opinion  was  not  expressed  widely 
until  after  the  slaves  were  freed,  it  had  been  expounded  before  the 
war  by  several  persons  who  were  interested  in  Negro  education.  The  free 
Negroes  of  the  South  had  hoped  that  the  Southern  whites  would  let 
them  have  industrial  schools,  and  Frederick  Douglass  in  1853  advocated 
industrial  schools  for  Negroes  when  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  offered 
some  money  for  either  a  Negro  industrial  school  or  a  classical  school. 
Stowe  wanted  the  industrial  school  to  be  a  series  of  workshops  where 
Negroes  could  learn  some  of  the  handicrafts,  that  is,  learn  to  work  in 
iron,  wood  and  leather,  and  also  be  given  a  common  English  education. 
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After  the  War  those  white  Southerners  who  were  in  favor  of  per- 
mitting Negroes  to  get  an  education  wanted  it  to  be  the  type  of  edu- 
cation, which  they  called  industrial  education,  that  would  make  them 
better  servants  and  laborers.  The  New  England  school  teachers  who 
did  most  of  the  teaching  of  Negroes  after  emancipation  wanted  to 
educate  them  as  they  themselves  had  been  educated  in  the  North; 
they  favored  the  "three  R's"  at  the  elementary  level,  with  such  subjects 
as  Latin,  Greek,  geometry  and  rhetoric  coming  in  at  the  secondary 
and  college  levels.  General  Armstrong,  the  founder  of  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  wanted  to  see  the  skilled  artisan 
traditions  that  existed  among  Negroes  during  slavery  continued.  He, 
therefore,  advocated  industrial  education.  Armstrong  received  financial 
support  from  the  Northern  white  industrialists,  because  they  felt  that 
the  teaching  of  Negroes  industrial  education  would  make  them  com- 
petent workers  equipped  with  intelligence  and  skill  such  as  were 
demanded  of  Northern  industrial  workers. 

A  struggle  between  the  conservative  and  radical  groups  of  Negro 
leaders  became  focused  on  the  issue  of  "industrial  education"  versus 
"classicar'  education  for  Negroes.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  most 
famous  pupil  of  Armstrong  and  the  founder  of  Tuskegee  Normal  and 
Industrial  Institute,  became  the  champion  for  industrial  education; 
for  he  was  backed  by  Southern  whites  and  the  bulk  of  Northern 
philanthropists.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois,  a  graduate  of  Fisk  and  Harvard 
Universities,  headed  the  group  of  Negro  intellectuals  who  feared  that 
most  often  the  intention,  and,  in  any  case,  the  result  of  industrial 
education  for  Negroes  would  be  to  keep  Negroes  out  of  the  higher  and 
more  general  culture  of  America. 

DuBois  opposed  what  he  viewed  as  the  narrow  educational 
program  of  Washington.  ...  He  accused  Washington  of  preach- 
ing a  "gospel  of  work  and  money  to  such  an  extent  as  apparently 
almost  completely  to  overshadow  the  higher  aims  of  life. 

".  .  .  If  we  make  money  the  object  of  man-training,  we  shall 
develop  money-makers  but  not  necessarily  men;  if  we  make  tech- 
nical skill  the  object  of  education,  we  may  possess  artisans  but 
not,  in  nature,  men.  Men  we  shall  have  only  as  we  make  manhood 
the  object  of  the  work  of  the  schools — intelligence,  broad  sym- 
pathy, knowledge  of  the  world  that  was  and  is,  and  of  the  re- 
lation of  men  to  it — this  is  the  curriculum  of  that  Higher  Edu- 
cation which  must  underlie  true  life."2 

Other  opponents  of  Armstrong's  and  Washington's  philosophy  of 
industrial  education  criticized  it  from  the  standpoint  that  the  class  of 
artisans  they  wanted  to  develop  was  being  out-moded  at  the  time  they 
were  enunciating  it. 

Those  individuals  who  favored  industrial  education  and  founded 
industrial  schools  for  Negroes  after  the  Civil  War  based  their  actions 
upon  several  mixed  incentives.  These  motives  were  (1)  the  giving  of 
financial  aid  to  those  students  who  were  working  their  way  through 
school,  which  many  considered  an  excellent  moral  tonic,    (2)    educat- 

2  J.  H.  Franklin,  From  Slavery  to  Freedom,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York, 
1948,  pp.  389-390, 
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ing  Negro  children  according  to  the  rank  in  life  which  they  will  in 
all  probability  occupy,  (3)  teaching  youth  trades  for  future  self- 
support,  and  (4)  learning  by  doing  things  to  clarify  ideas,  to  furnish 
physical  exercises,  and  to  aid  the  mental  processes.  Regardless  of 
who  had  the  correct  opinion,  if  only  one  of  them  was  correct  con- 
cerning Negro  education,  this  dispute  was  important  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Negro  ideologies. 

The  industrial  schools  for  Negroes  were  not  only  hampered  by  the 
opposition  toward  industrial  education  that  prevailed  during  the  time 
that  most  of  them  were  founded,  but  also  by  the  lack  of  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  adequate  equipment  and  to  secure  properly  trained  teachers. 
Practically  all  apprenticeship  programs  were  closed  to  Negroes  after 
the  Civil  War.  Therefore,  the  industrial  schools  had  to  have  a  longer 
and  more  extensive  industrial  education  program  than  oherwise  re- 
quired in  order  for  their  graduates  to  be  able  to  compete  with  other 
artisans,  and  this  was  a  very  expensive  proposition. 

Negro  industrial  schools'  offerings  varied  according  to  their 
geographical  locations.    Bennett  wrote: 

The  few  northern  schools  for  Negroes  train  principally  for 
city  occupations,  but  the  southern  schools  are  bending  every  effort 
to  discourage  their  pupils  from  seeking  city  employment.  The 
leaders  of  the  race  believe  that  the  future  welfare  of  the  Negro 
depends  upon  his  ownership  of  farm  land  and  the  intelligent 
cultivation  of  it.  Thus  the  teaching  of  agriculture  and  rural  trades 
is  the  leading  faeture  of  Negro  vocational  schools.  Those  students 
who  intend  to  live  on  farms  are  given  in  addition  to  griculture, 
instruction  in  the  trades  to  the  extent  of  making  them  independ- 
ent of  outside  help  in  conducting  their  farms.  Those  who  intend 
to  follow  a  trade  are  given  full  instruction  in  that  and  allied  trades, 
enabling  them  to  go  directly  into  the  industry  as  journeymen  with- 
out apprenticeship.3 

Hampton  and  Tuskegee  Institutes 

The  most  influential  of  the  industrial  schools  for  Negroes  before 
1917  were  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at  Hampton, 
Virginia,  and  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  at  Tuskegee, 
Alabama.  The  influence  of  these  institutions  was  not  measured  by 
the  number  of  students,  graduates,  or  teachers,  but  by  their  use  as 
models  throughout  the  South.  These  schools  demonstrated  to  the 
country  the  value  of  the  union  of  work  and  study,  and  the  fact  that 
manual  schools  could  be  operated  successfully. 

After  the  Civil  War  there  were  many  important  problems  con- 
cerning the  Negro  in  the  South  that  had  to  be  solved.  There  were 
many  adjustments  to  be  made  between  Southern  whites  and  Negroes. 
The  Freedman's  Bureau  was  established  to  aid  in  these  adjustments 
and  to  settle  questions  of  law.  The  Bureau  also  took  charge  of  the 
educational   movement    of   Negroes   that    started    soon    after    the   War. 


3  C.  A.   Bennett,  ed.,   Vocational  Education,  The  Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria, 
1913,  Vol.  II.  p.  343. 
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The  Bureau  had  eight  agents  in  charge  of  its  work  in  Virginia,  and 
one  of  these  agents  was  General  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong. 

While  Armstrong  was  stationed  near  the  town  of  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia, as  an  agent  of  the  Freedman's  Bureau,  his  ideas  for  the  future 
of  the  Negro  began  to  take  shape.  In  this  section  of  Virginia  were 
congregated  thousands  of  Negroes  who  had  flocked  here  and  were 
living  as  contrabands  of  war  under  the  protection  of  General  Butler 
of  the  United  States  Army.  Armstrong  believed  that  this  section  would 
be  an  excellent  place  for  a  beginning  and  to  work  out  some  of  his 
educational  ideas. 

Armstrong  was  sent  to  Hampton,  Virginia  by  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  in  March,  1866,  as  superintendent  of  all  Negro  schools  in  ten 
counties.  Shortly  after  coming  to  Hampton,  he  began  to  work  upon 
his  plan  of  developing  an  industrial  school  for  Negro  youth  where 
students  paid  their  expenses  by  working  in  such  trades  as  carpentry, 
housework,  and  gardening.  Armstrong's  dreams  of  a  school  for 
Negroes,  assisted  by  hardwork,  materialized  into  Hampton  Normal 
and  Agricultural  Institute. 

Hampton  was  opened  under  the  auspices  of  American  Missionary 
Association  on  April  1,  1868,  with  a  matron,  a  teacher,  and  fifteen 
pupils.  On  the  26th  day  of  the  same  month  the  enrollment  had  in- 
creased to  thirty  pupils,  who  did  manual  work  in  the  morning  and 
attended  classes  in  the  afternoon.  The  boys  did  farm  work  and  the 
girls  did  housework.  The  pupils  worked  in  groups;  each  group  worked 
two  days  in  the  week  and  attended  classes  the  other  four.  Students 
were  given  credit  for  their  work  toward  the  payment  of  their  school 
expenses. 

Manual  labor  was  a  vital  part  of  this  new  institution.  From  the 
beginning  of  Hampton.  Armstrong  viewed  labor  in  the  school  as  a 
triple  force: 

(1)  In  its  moral  aspect;  strengthening  the  will  and  thus 
inculcating  a  sense  of  self-reliance  and  independence,  relieving 
labor  from  the  odium  which  slavery  had  cast  upon  it  in  the  minds 
of  the  Negroes,  keeping  strongly  sensual  temperaments  out  of 
mischief,  and  giving  habits  of  regularity.  .  .  . 

(2)  As  a  means  whereby  the  pupils  might  earn  the  education 
that  should  fit  them  to  be  teachers  and  leaders  and  earn  it  so  far 
as  possible  by  their  own  work. 

(3)  As  a  means  whereby  the  student  might  learn  while  in 
the  school  how  to  support  himself  after  graduation  by  the  work 
of  his  hands  as  well  as  by  his  brains,  thus  affording  an  example 
of  industry  to  his  people.4 

Blacksmithing,  bricklaying  and  plastering,  carpentry,  harness- 
making,  machine  work,  painting,  shoemaking,  steamfitting  and  plumb- 
ing, tailoring,  tinsmithing,  upholstering,  and  wheelwrighting  were  the 


4  E.  A.  Talbot,  Samuel  Chapman  Armstrong:  A   Biographical  Study,  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Co.,  New  York,  1904,  pp.  156-157. 
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vocational  industrial  courses  offered  at  Hampton  Normal  and  Agri- 
cultural Institute.  Every  trade  was  taught  in  systematic  steps  from 
beginning  to  end  in  a  school  course  of  three  years.  Business  principles 
and  drawing  were  taught  in  connection  with  each  trade.  Students 
devoted  eight  hours  a  day  to  the  study  of  a  trade.  At  least  four  thou- 
sand hours  of  actual  tool  practice  was  required  for  every  trade. 

A  certificate  was  awarded  after  the  completion  of  a  trade  course, 
and  after  the  first  two  years  of  the  academic  course.  A  diploma  was 
awarded  if  a  student  finished  a  trade  course  and  the  four-year  academic 


The  financial  history  of  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute 
was  an  outstanding  achievement,  a  feat  which  encouraged  similar 
Negro  institutions  throughout  the  United  States  to  do  as  well.  This 
institution,  on  the  4th  day  of  July  1881,  was  started  by  Booker  T. 
Washington  without  a  dollar  except  an  annual  appropriation  of  $2,000 
from  the  State  of  Alabama  for  the  tuition  of  state  students.  During 
the  first  thirteen  years  of  existence,  this  institution  received  $421,956 
in  cash  derived  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  State  of  Alabama; 
(2)  Peabody  Fund:  (3)  John  F.  Slater  Fund;  (4)  students,  and  (5) 
gifts. 

Writing  in  1903,  Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois  said, 

"Easily  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Negro  since  1876  is  the  ascendancy  of  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington." 
The  ascendancy  of  this  man  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
significant  episodes  in  the  history  of  American  education  and 
of  race  relations.5 

Washington  was  born  a  slave  on  a  plantation  in  Franklin  County, 
Virginia  in  a  typical  log  cabin  amid  the  most  miserable  desolated  and 
discouraging  surroundings.  As  a  boy  on  the  plantation  he  had  no 
schooling  whatever,  and  his  early  boyhood  was  spent  in  drudgery 
with  the  hands.  These  early  impressions  remained  with  him  through 
life  and  taught  him  that  education  did  not  mean  emancipation  from 
work. 

Washington  arrived  at  Tuskegee  in  1881.  but  did  not  find  any 
equipment  with  which  to  develop  an  educational  institution.  He, 
therefore,  set  about  the  task  of  securing  the  necessary  resources  with 
which  to  conduct  a  school.  He  organized  a  program  at  Tuskegee  that 
was  somewhat  of  a  departure  from  the  educational  programs  then  in 
vogue  in  most  schools  in  the  country.  Washington  based  the  Tuskegee 
program  upon  his  philosophy  of  education,  which  included  the  follow- 
ing four  principles:  (1)  educate  students  for  the  conditions  of  their 
immediate  surroundings;  (2)  correlate  the  different  branches  of  edu- 
cation; (3)  teach  students  the  value  of  working  with  the  hands;  and 
(4)  to  learn  by  doing. 


5  J.  H.  Franklin,  From  Slavery  to  Freedom,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1948,  p.  384. 
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In  the  arranging  and  offering  of  courses  in  the  department  of 
mechanical  industries  at  Tuskegee,  four  things  were  kept  in  mind: 

1.  To  inculcate  the  dignity  of  labor. 

2.  To  teach  every  student  a  vocation. 

3.  To  supply  the  demand  for  trained  industrial  leaders. 

4.  To  assist    the    students    in    paying    all    or    part    of    their 
expenses. 

The  vocational  industrial  courses  of  the  department  of  mechanical 
industries  were  foundry,  electricity,  machine  shop  and  stationary  engi- 
neering, painting,  plumbing  and  steamfitting,  printing,  tailoring,  car- 
pentry, blacksmithing,  basket  making,  harness  making,  bricklaying, 
brick  making,  carriage  trimming,  sawmilling,  shoemaking,  wheelwright- 
ing,  and  tinsmithing.  The  electrical  and  sawmilling  courses  were  one 
year  in  length;  foundry,  machine  shop,  and  stationary  engineering 
were  two  years;  basket  making,  broom  making,  and  upholstering 
were  four  years;  and  the  remaining  courses  were  three  years  in  length. 
Tuskegee  Institute  offered  more  trade  courses  than  any  other  indus- 
trial school  for  Negroes  and  had  the  largest  enrollment,  physical  plant, 
and  faculty  until  1917. 


Manual  Training  in  Institutions  of 
Higher  Education 

There  was  a  manual  training  movement  in  Negro  liberal  arts 
colleges  about  1383,  spurred  by  the  popularity  of  the  Saint  Louis 
Manual  Training  School  operated  by  Calvin  M.  Woodward  and  aided 
primarily  by  a  New  England  industrialist,  John  F.  Slater,  who  gave 
a  million  dollars  to  Negro  education  to  be  used  mostly  to  promote 
industrial  education.  Practically  every  Negro  liberal  arts  institution 
put  some  form  of  manual  training  in  its  curriculum.  Up  to  this  time 
most  of  the  schools  offered  only  vocational  industrial  courses  for  in- 
dividuals who  desired  to  become  skilled  workers,  and  very  little  at- 
tention was  given  to  industrial  training  for  general  education  purposes. 
At  this  time  schools  started  requiring  all  male  students  to  take  manual 
training   regardless  of  their  occupational   aspirations. 

Atlanta  University  was  the  first  Negro  school  to  offer  a  manual 
training  program  which  was  introduced  by  Clarence  Tucker  in  1883. 
Tucker  remained  at  Atlanta  several  years  before  he  was  enticed  by 
Armstrong  to  establish  a  manual  training  program  at  Hampton  In- 
stitute. The  manual  training  program  set  up  at  Hampton  was  the  most 
unique  and  distinct  program  of  all.  Many  of  the  schools  mixed  manual 
training  and  trade  education,  because  the  administration  and  teachers 
did  not  have  a  clear  concpet  of  the  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
grams. The  schools  that  had  the  most  successful  pure  manual  training 
programs  were  Hampton  Institute,  Tougaloo  University,  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity, and  Talladega  College. 
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Land-Grant  Colleges 

The  Second  Morrill  Act  of  1890  gave  new  life  to  land-grant  col- 
lege education  for  Negroes.  Until  the  passage  of  this  act  there  were 
very  few  Negro  land-grant  colleges,  and  they  had  received  very  little 
financial  support  from  the  funds  coming  from  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862. 
The  Act  of  1890  made  it  mandatory  that  land-grant  colleges  for 
Negroes  be  established  in  states  that  maintained  segregated  schools, 
and  that  an  equal  share  of  the  funds  coming  to  these  states  must  be 
given  to  Negro  institutions.  All  states  that  segregated  the  races  in  public 
education  established  Negro  land-gra,nt  institutions  in  one  form  or 
another.  Some  of  these  colleges  came  into  being  as  land-grant  colleges, 
while  others  started  as  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments  of 
private  institutions  and  later  developed  into  separate  institutions.  The 
most  pronounced  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments  attached 
to  private  institutions  were  those  at  Shaw  University,  Claflin  University, 
and  Knoxville  College. 

Before  1910  very  few  Negro  land-grant  colleges  had  made  any 
progress  in  obtaining  adequate  physical  facilities  and  competent 
teachers  for  the  teaching  of  industrial  occupations.  It  was  very  evident 
up  to  this  time  that  the  best  equipped  of  these  schools  were  under 
private  and  denominational  control.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
some  Southern  states  had  begun  to  provide  these  institutions  with 
modern  buildings  and  suitable  equipment. 


Industrial  Secondary  Schools 

About  1900  there  was  a  movement  to  establish  secondary  indus- 
trial schools  for  Negroes.  Most  of  these  schools  were  organized  as 
private  institutions.  Their  aims,  offerings,  and  means  of  support  were 
similar  to  those  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee.  Since  more  of  Tuskegee 
Institute's  graduates  tended  to  establish  schools  than  those  of  Hampton 
Institute,  the  programs  of  these  schools  followed  more  closely  that  of 
Tuskegee. 

Calhoun  Colored  School  in  Calhoun,  Alabama,  typified  the  lateral 
influence  of  Hampton  and  Tuskegee  upon  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial secondary  schools.  This  institution  was  incorporated  in  Janu- 
ary, 1892  as  an  industrial  school.  The  special  need  leading  to  its 
establishment  was  the  lack  of  industrial  education  opportunities  avail- 
able to  Negro  children  in  that  section  of  Alabama.  This  school  was 
organized  through  the  efforts  of  two  women,  Miss  C.  R.  Thorn  and 
Miss  Mabel  W.  Willingham. 

Miss  Thorn  was  a  native  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  and  Arm- 
strong had  won  her  services  for  Hampton  Institute;  but  later  Booker 
T.  Washington  wanted  her  to  leave  her  pleasant  work  in  Virginia  to 
come  to  Alabama  to  start  the  Calhoun  School.  She  was  wholeheartedly 
encouraged  to  do  this  by  Armstrong,  and  Miss  Willingham,  a  friend 
of  hers  at  Hampton,  was  also  enticed  to  assist  in  the  organizing  of 
this  institution.  To  aid  the  school,  Washington  had  previously  enlisted 
the  financial  support  of  the  Negroes  of  the  community.    They  pledged 
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for  the  project,   and  a   local  white  merchant  gave  ten   acres   of 
land  for  the  new  school  site. 

In  all  the  school's  work  the  major  goal  was  to  prepare  the  pupils 
for  living  in  Loundes  County,  Alabama.  The  majority  of  the  industrial 
education  offerings,  therefore,  were  intended  to  be  somewhat  in  the 
nature  of  industrial  arts,  a  part  of  general  education,  rather  than  an 
attempt  to  teach  trades.  Nevertheless,  several  simple  occupations  were 
thoroughly  taught  on  account  of  the  desires  of  the  students.  Wood- 
working, sewing,  cooking,  and  laundry  work  made  up  the  offerings  of 
the  vocational  department.  The  aim  of  this  department  was  to  start 
at  the  foundation  of  the  various  occupations  and  advance  with  the 
people  of  the  locality  and  try  to  make  the  work  fit  their  daily  desires. 
It  was  hoped  by  the  authorities  of  the  school  that  it  would  also  im- 
prove the  only  occupation  of  the  community,  farming,  and  would 
also  improve  the  home  life  and  moral  tone  of  the  people  by  causing 
them  to  build  better  and  more  attractive  homes. 

Armstrong  Manual  Training  School,  Washington,  D.  C.  was  con- 
sidered by  many  industrial  educators  to  be  one  of  the  most  pronounced 
and  progressive  public  industrial  secondary  schools  established  for 
Negroes  near  the  early  part  of  the  century.  Although  this  institution 
was  founded  as  a  high  school  to  provide  manual  training  in  the  city 
public  school  system,  the  work  was  very  intensive,  and  more  nearly 
approached  trade  training  than  did  that  of  the  usual  school  of  its 
type.  Graduates  from  the  trade  courses  of  this  school  were  able  to 
hold  their  own  in  their  respective  trades  as  skilled  finished  workmen. 

Trade  subjects  taught  were  cabinet  making  and  joinery,  pattern- 
making  and  wood  turning,  forging,  machine  shop,  electrical  work, 
and  automobile  mechanics.  The  selection  of  these  trade  courses  was 
based  upon  the  employment  opporunities  for  Negro  youth  in  Wash- 
ington. These  vocational  industrial  courses  were  opened  to  two  classes 
of  pupils :  ( 1 )  those  who  had  finished  the  eighth  grade  or  its  equivalent, 
and  (2)  any  Negro  youth  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older  who  desire 
trade  training. 

The  number  of  years  that  a  pupil  devoted  to  a  specific  trade  de- 
pended upon  the  course  followed  in  the  school.  For  special  trade 
pupils,  the  length  of  a  course  in  any  trade  was  indeterminate,  and 
certificates  were  given  at  any  time  the  pupils  showed  that  they  were 
able  to  do  the  required  work.  In  most  trades,  depending  largely  upon 
the  pupil's  selection  and  ability,  a  pupil  had  from  one  to  four  years 
to  complete  a  prescribed  course  of  study.  Some  trades,  such  as  machine 
shop  and  electrical  work,  were  limited  to  two  years. 


SUMMARY 

The  education  of  American  Negroes  for  industrial  occupations 
took  on  many  forms  between  1619  and  World  War  I.  Negroes  were 
initially  trained  as  artisans  under  a  slave  apprenticeship  system  in  a 
cotton  economy,  and  later  in  industrial  schools  which  were  established 
exclusively  for  this  purpose.  After  the  Civil  War,  the  sources  of  funds 
for  industrial  training  somewhat  dictated  the  type,  nature,  and  scope 
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of  programs  offered.  Many  industrial  schools  were  established,  but 
a  large  number  of  these  failed  to  develop  into  reputable  vocational 
institutions;  nevertheless,  some  became  internationally  famous. 

Since  the  death  of  Booker  T.  Washington  in  1915  and  the  passage 
of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  by  U.  S.  Congress  in  1917,  numerous  changes 
have  taken  place  in  institutions  offering  industrial  education  primarily 
for  Negroes.  There  has  been  somewhat  of  a  shift  from  privately  sup- 
ported and  controlled  industrial  programs  to  publicly  supported  and 
controlled  ones.  Many  institutions  that  were  outstanding  in  this  area 
have  given  way  to  new  schools  and  regenerated  old  ones.  These  changes 
have  been  many  and  far-reaching  in  their  effects. 

Problems  of  interest  beyond  the  confines  of  this  article  which 
need  investigating  to  complete  the  picture  of  industrial  education  for 
Negroes  are  the  following: 

1.  A  study  of  vocational  industrial  education  programs  in  colleges 
and  secondary  schools  for  Negroes  that  were  financed  with 
Federal  and  State  funds. 

2.  A  study  of  industrial  education  programs  in  Rosenwald  schools. 

3.  The  development  of  industrial  arts  education  in  Negro  public 
schools. 
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Isolation  of  Apiose  from  Parsley 

by 
Charles  Pratt* 

Apiose  is  a  five  carbon  branched  sugar  that  is  found  as  a  glycoside 
of  apiin.  The  most  abundant  source  of  this  glycoside  is  parsley.  The 
present  problem  was  to  isolate  this  sugar.  This  was  done  by  paper 
chromatography. 

Paper  chromatography  takes  advantage  of  the  slight  difference  in 
solubilities  of  closely  related  compounds  and  effects  separation  by  a 
mixture  of  solvents.  This  is  done  by  streaking  the  solution  containing 
the  substances  which  are  to  be  separated  on  paper.  The  paper  is  then 
developed  in  a  solvent  system.  A  solvent  system  is  a  mixture  of  solvents 
which  do  the  separating.  From  the  distance  that  the  separated  com- 
pound moves  down  on  the  paper  divided  by  the  distance  of  the  solvent 
front  gives  the  Rf  value.  This  value  is  important  in  characterizing  the 
compound. 


Experimental 

Ten  pounds  of  green  parsley  were  cooked  in  a  pressure  cooker 
for  one  hour  under  20  pounds  of  pressure.  The  cooked  material  was 
strained.  The  extract  was  cooled  and  a  gelatinous  substance  formed 
upon  cooling.  This  substance  was  filtered  off  by  suction.  The  filtrate 
was  put  into  a  gallon  container  and  placed  in  the  refrigerator.  The 
residue  was  placed  in  a  1000  ml  flask,  and  about  300  ml  of  filtrate 
and  enough  sulfuric  acid  to  make  the  solution  5%  acid  were  added. 

The  5%  sulfuric  acid  solution  of  parsley  extract  was  refluxed  for 
20  hours  to  hydrolyze  the  glycoside.  After  hydrolysis  the  solution  was 
made  neutral  with  2  M.  barium  hydroxide  solution.  Upon  neutralization 
barium  sulfate  precipitated  from  the  solution.  The  barium  sulfate  was 
then  filtered  off  by  suction.  The  filtrate  was  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion under  reduced  pressure. 

The  hydrolyzate  was  streaked  on  Whatman  No.  3mm  filter  paper 
and  developed  in  the  solvent  system,  n-butyl  alcohol-acetic  acid-water. 
(6:1:2  v/v). 

A  strip  of  paper  was  cut  from  each  developed  chromatogram. 
These  strips  were  sprayed  with  an  aniline  chromogenic  spray.  The 
aniline  spray  consisted  of  a  solution  of  100  ml  of  glacial  acetic  acid, 
1  ml  of  phosphoric  acid  and  3  ml  of  aniline.  This  spray  reacts  with 
sugars  to  give  a  colored  derivative  which  can  be  located  on  the 
chromatogram.  In  general,  hexoses  give  a  brown  color,  and  pentoses 
give  pink  colors  when  treated  with  this  spray  solution. 

The  aniline-sprayed  strips,  after  drying,  were  placed  in  the  oven 
at    120°C    for   approximately   three   minutes.     Two   zones   were    seen. 


*  The  investigator  is  indebted  to  John   W.   Gordon,   a  chemistry   student,   at 
Savannah  State  College,  for  his  cooperation  and  assistance. 
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One  was  pink  and  near  the  origin,  and  the  other  was  dark  brown  and 
a  little  farther  down.  The  pink  separation  (zone)  was  thought  to  be 
apiose. 

The  strips  were  then  placed  beside  the  sheets  of  unsprayed  paper 
and  the  zones  (separations)  were  marked  off  on  the  unsprayed  portions 
of  the  chromatograms.  The  sections  of  unsprayed  papers  that  matched 
with  the  pink  zone  of  the  sprayed  strip  were  cut  out  and  placed  in  the 
soxhlet  extractor  and  extracted  with  water.  The  extracts  were  then 
concentrated  by  evaporation.  The  concentrated  extracts  were  streaked 
on  new  sheets  of  Whatman  No.  3  mm  filter  paper  and  chromatographed 
in  the  n-butyl  alcohol-acetic  acid-water  system.  The  chromatographic 
process  was  repeated  until  no  brown  separation  could  be  seen  on  the 
chromatogram.  The  solution  used  to  streak  the  chromatogram  which 
showed  no  brown  separation  was  saved.  Ethyl  alcohol  was  added  to 
the  solution  to  precipitate  the  sugar.  The  sugar  was  filtered  off  and 
placed  in  a  vacuum  desiccator  and  dried  for  24  hours. 

Rf  value  .020 

Melting  point  167°C 


SUMMARY 

The  branched  sugar,  apiose,  has  been  separated  from  the  green 
parsley  plant  by  extensive  use  of  paper  chromatography.  The  sugar 
was  liberated  from  a  flavonoid  type  glycoside  by  sulfuric  acid 
hydrolysis. 
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Potassium  Analysis  of  Soils  on  the 
Campus  of  Savannah  State  College 

by 

Charles  Pratt* 

Potassium  is  quite  unlike  most  macro-metallic  elements  required 
by  plants,  because  it  is  not  definitely  known  to  be  built  into  organic 
compounds  essential  for  continued  existence  of  the  plant.  It  occurs  in 
plants  principally  as  soluble  inorganic  salts,  which  are  taken  up  from 
the  soil  and  translocated  to  growing  parts  of  the  plant.  The  funda- 
mental role  of  potassium  in  plant  metabolism  is  probably  catalytic 
or  regulatory. 

Because  most  potassium  compounds  are  soluble,  areas  of  high 
rainfall  are  generally  low  in  potassium.  With  the  intensified  lawn- 
grassing  program  beginning  at  Savannah  State  College,  it  became 
desirable  to  analyze  the  soil  for  the  major  plant  nutrients  in  the 
various  locations  on  the  campus.  Because  of  Savannah's  high  annual 
rainfall  and  the  high  leachability  of  potassium,  the  study  was  begun 
with  this  element  first. 

The  method  of  study  used  was  a  colorimetric  one  involving 
various  reagents  to  produce  a  colored  solution  whose  intensity  was 
directly  proportional  to  the  concentration  of  potassium.  This  type 
of  analysis  is  based  upon  Beer's  Law ]  which  states  that  for  a 
solution  of  a  given  material  the  amount  of  light  absorbed  is  directly 
proportional  to  the  concentration,  all  other  factors  being  constant. 
Mathematically  the  law  is  written: 

— los — j — =K\  dC 
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Experimental 

Soil  samples  were  placed  in  prepared  y*  pound  bags  of  not  more 
than  an  inch  thickness  for  two  or  three  days.  Five-gram  samples  of 
the  air-dried  soil  from  each  area  were  shaken  with  10  ml.  of  sodium 
nitrate  solution  for  1  minute.  The  sodium  nitrate  solution  was  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  two  hundred  fifty  grams  of  the  salt  and  diluting 
to  one  liter.    The  solution  containing  the  soil  was  filtered. 

The  filtrate  was  cooled  by  placing  the  tubes  in  a  cold  water  bath. 
A  solution  of  sodium  cobaltinitrite  was  made  by  dissolving  50  grams 
of  cobalt  nitrate  and  300  grams  of  sodium  nitrite  in  distilled  water, 
acidifying  with  25  ml.  of  acetic  acid,  and  diluting  to  one  liter.  This 
solution  was  cooled  and  left  unstoppered  for  24  hours,  after  which  it 
was  filtered  into  a  brown  bottle  at  a  temperature  between  16  and  23 
degrees  centigrade. 


*  The  investigator  is  indebted  to  Idella  Glover,  a  chemistry  student,  at 
Savannah  State  College,  for  her  cooperation  and  assistance. 

1  Paul,  M.  A.,  Physical  Chemistry,  D.  C.  Heath  and  Company,  Boston  (1962), 
p.  379. 
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A  solution  of  95%  ethyl  alcohol  was  cooled  in  an  ice  bath.  Two 
milliliters  of  this  solution  were  measured  into  clean  absorption  tubes, 
6  drops  of  the  sodium  cobaltinitrite  solution  were  added  and  the 
mixture  was  shaken.    This  gave  a  yellow  precipitate. 

Two  milliliters  of  the  cooled  soil  extract  were  injected  immedi- 
ately into  the  center  of  the  cobaltinitrite-alcohol  mixture  and  allowed 
to  stand  ten  minutes,  after  which  the  tubes  were  placed  in  the 
"Spectronic  20"  spectrophotometer  and  the  absorption  read  at  a  wave- 
length of  500  millimicrons.  The  photometer  readings  were  converted 
to  parts  per-million   (p.p.m.). 


a 


< 
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Figure  1.    Standard  Potassium  Curve 

Standard  Potassium  Curve:  Solutions  of  the  sodium  cobalti- 
nitrite-alcohol were  prepared  as  described  above.  Two  ml.  of  potassium 
chloride  solution  of  varying  but  known  concentrations  were  added 
to  each  of  two  samples  of  the  cobaltinitrite  alcohol  solution.  Also 
two  ml.  of  distilled  water  were  added  to  a  solution  of  cobaltinitrite 
to  serve  as  a  blank.  The  standard  curve  is  shown  in  figure  1.  To  con- 
vert to  pounds  per  acre  the  photometer  readings  were  multiplied  by 
four.2 


SUMMARY 

Soils  from  various  areas  of  the  Savannah  State  College  campus 
have  been  analyzed  for  potassium,  by  colorimetric  methods,  and  found 
to  be  low  in  this  element. 


2  Kitchen,  H.  B.,  Diagnostic  Techniques  for  Soils  and  Crops,  American  Potash 
Institute,  Washington,  D.   C.    (1948),  p.  62. 
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Personality 

by 
Joan  L.  Gordon 


What  is  personality? 

It's  not  some  simple  thing 

At  birth  full  born. 

It  is  the  flowering  of  the  native  bud, 

As  the  ego  responds 

To  its  subjective  and  objective  world, 

Thus  weaving  its  destiny 

On  the  loom  of  inborn  traits. 


What  pattern  of  personality 

Does  the  ego  weave? 

It's  not  a  simple  design. 

For  the  mind,  awaking  to  life's   demand. 

Weaves  many  threads 

Into  the  fabric  of  one's  being 

Threads  of  every  cognitive  dimension, 

Interlacing  inborn  potentials 

With  the  world's  reality. 


But  only  as  the  self  weaves 
Into  the  cloth  of  its  becoming 
Threads  of  rational  thinking, 
Of  beauty  filled  emotions 
Of  pure  kind  deeds, 
And  binds  these  threads 
To  a  faith  in  one's  dream, 
Can  the  ego  design 
A  symmetrical  personality. 
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The  Portrait  of  a  Word 

by 
Joan  L.  Gordon 


I'm  the  voice  of  the  ages 

Seeking  vocal  release 

As  the  mind  cognizes  the  world. 

From  the  lava  of  sensation  I  emerged, 

Gradually  becoming  articulate, 

As  unrehearsed  sounds 

Shaped  the  lips  of  primitive  men. 

Thus  began  my  dual  destiny 

As  designer  of  explicit  and  implicit  speech; 

For  I'm  the  linguistic  equivalent  of  a  concept, 

The  link  between  thought  and  reality, 

The  semantic  symbol, 

Which  lets  the  mind  soar 

Beyond  the  present  time  and  place, 

To  preface  its  vocal  release 

As  the  communicating  bond  between  men 

And  the  verbal  heritage  of  all  generations. 
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Ideas  and  Ideals  in  the 
Philosophy  of  William  James 

by 
Forrest  Oran  Wiggins 


*&&j 


James'  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the  individual  may  best 
be  found  by  a  study  of  his  treatement  of  ideas  and  ideals.  In  spite 
of  the  diversity  of  problems  which  James  attempts  to  solve,  he  always 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  individual  experience  and  of  his  belief 
in  the  individual  as  the  standard  and  the  goal  of  all  experience,  both 
actual  and  possible.  Before  plunging,  however,  into  his  views  con- 
cerning ideas  and  ideals,  it  would  be  well  to  pause  to  paint  in  the 
background  of  his  thought  on   this  subject. 

In  his  Principles  of  Psychology  he  asserts: 

The  fons  and  origo  of  all  reality,  ivhether  from  the  absolute 
or  the  practical  point  of  view,  is  thus  subjective,  is  ourselves? 

And  as  a  reaction  against  the  sociological  type  of  thought  which 
would  reduce  the  individual  to  a  cipher  in  a  table,  James  protests: 
"The  preferences  of  sentiment  creatures  are  what  create  the  importance 
of  topics.    They  are  the  absolute  and  ultimate  lawgiver  here."2 

This  view  of  the  importance  of  the  individual  in  the  social  process 
is  strikingly  brought  out  in  his  eulogy  of  his  friend  Davidson: 

Surely  the  individual,  the  person  in  the  singular  number,  is 
the  more  fundamental  phenomenon,  and  the  social  institution,  of 
whatever  grade,  is  but  secondary  and  ministerial.  .  .  .  The  best 
Commonwealth  will  always  be  the  one  that  most  cherishes  the 
men  who  represent  the  risidual  interest,  the  one  that  leaves  the 
largest  scope  to  their  peculiarities.3 

The  individual  is  a  "variant"  in  the  Darwinian  sense.  How  he 
happens  to  be  what  he  is,  is  a  question  which  we  cannot  solve.  But, 
whatever  he  happens  to  be,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  community  to  pro- 
vide a  place  where  the  exceptional  qualities  of  outstanding  men  can 
be  developed.  For  whatever  ideals  the  community  has,  it  possesses 
only  because  they  find  locus  in  particular  individuals  as  bearers  and 
innovators.4 

James  holds  that  the  two  factors  in  social  evolution  are  "wholly 
distinct."  There  is  little  inter-play  or  interaction  between  the  in- 
dividual and  culture.  The  individual  "brings  his  gifts,  unique  con- 
tributions of  himself  to  society.  If  society  be  wise,  she  will  accept 
them;  if  not,  she  will  stagnate  and  wither  away. 


'William  James,  Principles   of  Psychology,  Vol.   II,   pp.   296-297.    (All  refer- 
ences in  this  paper  are  to  the  works  of  William  James.) 

2  The  Will  to  Believe,  p.  261. 

3  Memories  and  Studies,  pp.  102-103. 

4  The  Will  to  Believe,  p.  232. 
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One  or  two  more  quotations  will  serve  to  emphasize  the  in- 
dividualistic trend  of  James'  whole  thinking. 

Radical  empiricism  thus  leads  to  the  assumption  of  a  collec- 
tivism of  personal  lives  (which  may  be  of  any  grade  of  complica- 
tion, and  superhuman  or  infrahuman  as  well  as  human),  variously 
cognitive  of  each  other,  variously  conative  and  impulsive,  genuinely 
evolving  and  changing  by  effort  and  trial,  and  by  their  inter- 
action and  cumulative  achievements  making  up  the  world.5 

In  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience  he  states: 

By  being  religious  we  establish  ourselves  in  possession  of 
ultimate  reality  at  the  only  point  at  which  reality  is  given  us  to 
s;uard.  Our  responsible  concern  is  with  our  private  destiny,  after 
all.  ... 

.  .  .  Individuality  is  founded  in  feeling;  and  the  recesses  of 
feeling,  the  darker,  blinder  strata  of  character,  are  the  only  places 
in  the  world  in  which  we  catch  real  fact  in  the  making,  and 
directly  perceive  how  events  happen,  and  how  work  is  actually 
done.6 

If  the  term  individual  is  interpreted  in  its  two  traditional  senses, 
we  can  see  the  applicability  of  the  term  to  the  thought  of  William 
James.  Individual  means  (1)  subjective  and  (2)  personal.  On  both 
counts  James  is  an  individualist.  Not  only  the  fons  and  origo  is  sub- 
jective, but  the  individual  and  his  experience  are  the  standards  of  value. 
The  individual  is,  then,  the  ground  not  only  of  existential  judgments, 
but  of  judgments  of  value  as  well. 


In  our  discussion  of  the  place  of  ideas  in  James'  "system"  we 
shall  be  hindered  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  divisions  and 
distinctions  which  James  himself  did  not  make.  For  purposes  of 
methodology,  however,  we  shall  divide  the  present  section  into  two 
main  divisions.  In  the  first  we  shall  deal  with  the  origin  of  the 
idea,  its  relation  to  other  ideas,  and  its  relation  to  "mind."  In  other 
words,  we  shall  "define"  ideas  in  terms  of  their  origin  in  physiological 
and  psychological  bearings.  In  the  next  division  we  shall  inquire 
into  the  nature  of  the  "truth"  value  of  the  idea.  To  keep  these  two 
aspects  of  the  idea  entirely  disparate  would  be  an  impossible  task; 
and  whatever  violent  distortions  result  to  James'  thought  from  such 
an  attempt  can  perhaps  be  rectified  in  a  later  section. 

James'  method  as  well  as  his  data  are  psychological;  this  means 
that  his  material  is  experience.  The  term  "experience"  has  two  very 
conflicting  connotations  (both  of  which  are  inextricably  mixed  in 
James).  In  the  first  place  experience  may  mean  the  immediate  sense 
data,  which  emphasizes  the  subjective  aspects.  This  is  mine;  it  be- 
longs to  me;   it  is  non-sharable.    In  the  second  place  experience  may 

5  Collected  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  444. 

6  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  pp.  500-501. 
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mean  the  sense  or  common  object  of  experience  for  mankind.  This 
is  in  our  mind,  but  not  particular  to  any  mind.  As  extremes  we  may 
liken  the  first  to  the  mystic's  trance  or  the  hallucinations  of  the 
hysteric.  The  second  would  be  like  a  house,  a  tree,  or  a  constellation 
of  stars.  This  is  what  the  scientist  means  by  experience — that  is, 
capable  of  being  experienced.  The  first  use  of  the  term  points  to  the 
private,  the  second  to  the  public  aspect  of  experience. 

As  a  physiological  organism  the  individual  is  a  locus  of  afferent 
and  efferent  nerve  impulses.  But  between  these  two  processes  lies  a 
temporal  interval.  At  this  place  and/or  time  attention  intervenes.  The 
organism  is  not  a  passive  recipient;  it  exercises  a  selective  role.  The 
phenomenon  of  attention  means,  then,  a  selecting  and  grouping  of 
stimuli  on  the  part  of  the  organism.  The  act  of  attention  is  cognitive 
and  connative  at  the  same  time.  As  selective,  attention  breaks  the 
purely  mechanical,  causal  chain.  The  organism  not  only  responds,  it 
acts.  If  it  were  a  pure  automaton  it  would  respond  equally  and  in- 
differently to  every  stimulus  presented  to  it.  To  act  means  that  a 
movement  is  transformed  so  that  it  performs  a  teleological  function; 
and  James  asserts  that  every  "conscious  process,  merely  as  such,  must 
pass  over  into  motion,  open  or  concealed."  7  In  mental  life  three  di- 
visions are  present:  impressions,  deliberation,  and  action;  and  each 
part  plays  an  important  role  in  the  mental  life  of  the  individual  as 
well  as  makes  its  claim  upon  him. 

But  James  is  interested  less  in  the  physiological  antecedents  of 
mind  than  he  is  in  its  teleological  character.  On  the  basis  of  the 
"reflex  theory  of  mind"  even  physiologists  must  recognize  "mind"  as 
an  essentially  teleological  mechanism.  Experience  is  the  center  or  core 
of  reality.  This  point  is  important,  for  it  provides  the  springboard 
which  allows  James  to  jump  from  psychology  to  metaphysics.  In  the 
state  of  deliberation  the  mind  takes  its  raw  material,  mere  data  and, 
through  its  active  interest,  creates  for  itself  a  world  of  value.  The 
real  is  not  the  presented  as  such.  (We  shall  have  to  modify  this 
assertion  later  on.)  The  real  is,  rather,  that  which  satisfies  the  demands 
which  the  mind  imposes  upon  it.  The  deliberative  stage  is  the  stage 
of  volition;  the  will  is  teleological.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  what  is, 
but  introduces  an  ought-to-be.    As  James  states  it: 

I  am  not  sure,  for  example,  that  all  physiologists  see  that 
it  [reflex  theory  of  mind]  commits  them  to  regarding  the  mind 
as  an  essentially  teleological  mechanism.  I  mean  by  this  that  the 
conceiving  or  theorizing  faculty — the  mind's  middle  department — 
functions  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  ends  that  do  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  world  of  impressions  we  receive  by  way  of  our  senses,  but 
are  set  by  the  emotional  and  practical  subjectivity  altogether.8 

Mental  activity  is  a  fact  of  mind.  Mental  unity  is  super-imposed 
on  its  data.  There  is  no  ego  to  unify  the  mental  elements — thoughts, 
feelings,  transitory  states  of  consciousness.  But,  since  the  mind  is 
active,  James  cannot  accept  association  psychology,  which,  unable  to 
find  a   bond   of  unity  among  the  mental   states,   had  to   impose  this 


7  Talks  to   Teachers,  etc.,  p.  17. 

8  Op.  cit.  pp.  117-118. 
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unity  through  some  similarity  in  the  sensations  themselves.  This  was 
the  solution  of  Hume.  Although  James  does  not  use  the  term  "gestalt," 
he  would  surely  be  in  sympathy  with  that  view.  On  the  other  hand 
James  rejects  equally  the  Hegelian  and  Kantian  notion  of  relations 
among  mental  elements,  for  both  had  to  bring  in  an  experiencer  to 
hold  these  elements  together.  James  insists  that  mind  goes  from  percept 
to  percept  in  an  ambulatory,  not  a  salutary  fashion.  In  this  way  he 
can  dismiss  the  a  priori  character  of  concepts  and  replace  them  by 
percepts. 

Whatever  the  character  (ontological)  of  the  object  with  which 
the  idea  puts  us  in  touch,  in  the  knowing  relation  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  idea  to  put  us  in  relation  with  it.  This  relation  James  designates 
by  the  term  'ambulatory.' 

I  say  that  we  know  an  object  by  means  of  an  idea,  when- 
ever we  ambulate  towards  the  object  under  the  impulse  which 
the  idea  communicates.  ...  In  any  case  our  idea  brings  us  into 
the  object's  neighborhood,  practical  or  ideal,  gets  us  into  com- 
merce with  it,  helps  us  towards  its  closer  acquaintance,  enables 
us  to  foresee  it,  class  it,  compare  it,  deduce  it — in  short,  to  deal 
with  it  as  we  could  not  were  the  idea  not  in  our  possession. 

.  .  .  and  when  we  say  that  the  idea  leads  us  towards  the  object, 
that  only  means  that  it  carries  us  forward  through  intervening 
tracts  of  that  reality  into  the  object's  closer  neighborhood,  into 
the  midst  of  its  associates  at  least,  be  these  its  physical  neighbors, 
or  be  they  its  logical  cogeners  only. 

.  .  .  My  thesis  is  that  the  knowing  here  is  made  by  the 
ambulation  through  the  intervening  experience.  .  .  .  Cognition, 
whenever  we  take  it  concretely,  means  determinate  'ambulation,' 
through  intermediaries,  from  a  terminus  a  quo  to,  or  towards,  a 
terminus  adjuem.9 

Mind  thus  functions  through  stages  from  the  concrete  object  of 
experience  to  another  object  in  experience.  But  an  idea  may  stand 
for  another  idea;  hence,  it  acquires  a  symbolic  character;  it  is  a 
'fiction.'  Thus  there  are  no  objects  in  a  physical  sense  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  numbers  on  a  bookkeeper's  ledger;  these  numbers  are 
symbols  of  possible  physical  operations.  Human  life  can  facilitate  its 
operations  much  more  easily  by  using  these  symbolic  systems. 

The  towering  importance  for  human  life  of  this  kind  of 
knowing  by  means  of  symbols  lies  in  the  fact  that  an  experience 
that  knows  another  can  figure  as  its  representative,  not  in  any 
quasi-miraculous  "epistemological'  sense,  but  in  the  definite  prac- 
tical sense  of  being  its  substitute  in  various  operations,  sometimes 
physical  and  sometimes  mental,  which  lead  us  to  its  associates 
and  results.  By  experimenting  on  our  ideas  of  reality,  we  may 
save  ourselves  the  trouble  of  experimenting  on  the  real  experi- 
ences which  they  severally  mean.  The  ideas  form  related  systems, 
corresponding  point  for  point  to  the  systems  which  the  realities 


9  Meaning  of  Truth,  pp.  141-142. 
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form;  and  by  letting  an  ideal  term  call  up  its  associates  systematic- 
ally, we  may  be  led  to  a  terminus  which  the  corresponding  real 
term  would  have  led  to  in  case  we  had  operated  on  the  real 
world.10 

These  symbolic  ideas  exercise  an  almost  autocratic  control  over 
the  thinking  of  the  individual.  He  cannot  manipulate  them  as  he 
pleases.  He  can  no  more  disbelieve  that  fire  will  not  burn  than  he 
can  that  two  and  two  do  not.  make  four.  The  symbolic  ideas  James 
calls  "mental  ideas."  They  form  a  sphere  "where  true  and  false  beliefs 
obtain."  When  they  are  true,  they  bear  the  same  name  either  of 
definitions  or  of  principles.11    And,  in  another  place  James  says: 

Between  the  coercions  of  the  sensible  order  and  those  of  the 
ideal  order,  our  mind  is  thus  wedged  tightly.  Our  ideas  must 
agree  with  realities,  be  such  realities  concrete  or  abstract,  be  they 
facts  or  be  they  principles,  under  penalty  of  endless  inconsistency 
and  frustration.12 

Of  course  if  one  asks  why  we  want  to  be  consistent  and  why  man 
has  this  theoretic  interest,  one  cannot  explain  it.  It  is  a  "characteris- 
tically human  differentia.13 

We  have  introduced  these  quotations  to  show  that  although  the 
second  stage  in  the  mental  department  operates  according  to  the 
"interests"  or  will  of  the  individual,  will  can  not  be  mere  blind  "wilful- 
ness" or  caprice,  if  the  individual  wants  to  get  along  with  his  sensible 
and  ideal  world.  Some  of  the  ideas  will  have  to  be  modified,  some 
discarded,  some  enlarged.  For  a  mind  is  a  system  of  ideas,  each  with 
the  excitement  it  arouses,  and  with  the  tendencies  impulsive  and  in- 
hibitive,  which  mutually  check  or  reinforce  each  other.14  And  the 
process  of  education  itself  is  "nothing  but  the  process  of  acquiring 
ideas  or  conceptions,  the  best  educated  mind  being  the  mind  which 
has  the  largest  stock  of  them,  ready  to  meet  the  largest  possible  variety 
of  the  emergencies  of  life."  15 

One  more  consideration  of  the  ideas  themselves  and  we  shall 
examine  the  doctrine  of  the  significance  or  truth.  James  attempts  to 
show  that  judgments,  which  in  the  school  logic  were  held  to  be  a  priori 
forms  of  knowing,  arise  from  certain  "attitudes"  of  mind.  Sensible 
experience  comes  to  us  in  time  and  space  relations  which  we  cannot 
alter.  But  in  judging  we  are  not  restricted  to  the  space-time  manner 
in  which  we  received  our  sensible  experience.  These  forms  of  judg- 
ment may  be  explained 

by  the  way  in  which  experiences  befall  in  a  mind  gifted  with 
memory,  expectation,  and  the  possibility  of  feeling  doubt,  curiosity, 
belief,  and  denial.  The  conjunctions  of  experience  befall  more  and 
less  invariabily,  variably,  or  never.   The  idea  of  one  term  will  then 


"Ibid.,  p.  118. 

11  Pragmatism,  p.  209. 

™  Ibid.,  p.  211. 

13  Meaning  of  Truth,  p.  86. 

14  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  197. 

15  Talks  to  Teachers,  etc.,  pp.  145-146. 
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engender  a  fixed,  a  wavering,  or  a  negative  expectation  of  another, 
giving  affirmative,  the  hypothetical,  disjunctive,  interrogative,  and 
negative  judgments,  and  judgments  of  actuality  and  possibility 
about  certain  things.  The  separation  of  attribute  from  subject 
in  all  judgments  (which  violates  the  way  in  which  nature  exists) 
may  be  similarly  explained  by  the  piecemeal  order  in  which  our 
perceptions  come  to  us,  a  vague  nucleus  growing  gradually  more 
detailed  as  we  attend  to  it  more  and  more.16 

The  pragmatic  value  of  conceptual  systems  lies,  therefore,  in  their 
efficacy  in  providing  rapid  transitions  from  idea  to  idea;  and, 
with  other  systems  of  ideas,  they  allow  us  to  go  towards  our  ultimate 
termini  in  a  labor-saving  fashion. 

While  it  is  true  that  these  short-cuts  are  substitutes  for  nothing 
actual;  they  end  outside  the  real  world  altogether,  in  wayward 
fancies,  Utopias,  fictions  or  mistakes.  But  where  they  do  re-enter 
reality  and  terminate  therein,  we  substitute  them  always;  and 
with  these  substitutes  we  pass  the  greater  number  of  our  hours.17 

James  employed  the  term  "idea"  in  the  Lockian  sense  as  desig- 
nating any  sort  of  mental  phenomena.  We  saw  that  the  idea  arose 
in  the  deliberative  stage  of  mental  activity,  and  that  every  mental 
phenomenon  tended  to  issue  in  action.  But  what  kind  of  action?  The 
answer  is  action  which  satisfies  the  interests  of  the  actor.  Interest  is 
a  purely  human  attribute — the  interest  in  truth  as  well  as  any  other 
interest.  If  this  be  true,  the  truth  of  the  idea  can  be  gauged  by  its 
closeness  to  approach  to  satisfaction.  We  may  say,  then,  that  the  idea 
points  in  two  directions.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  human  being,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  points  towards  objects.  But  it  has  still  another 
dimension.  The  success  of  its  ambulation  must  be  determined  in  terms 
of  its  satisfaction  to  the  individual  who  has  interests,  wants,  needs, 
intentions.  The  appearance  of  a  human  being  in  the  world  makes  a 
difference;  or,  stated  otherwise,  human  beings  through  choice,  prefer- 
ence, will,  desire,  interest,  create  differences.  They  prefer  or  value 
one  type  of  experience  to  another.  In  questions  of  value — and  truth 
is  a  value — they  are  judges.  Hence  truth  is  not  something  extra- 
human,  existing  in  a  Platonic  realm  of  essences  and  antedating  experi- 
ence. Truth  can  have  meaning  only  with  reference  to  human  beings 
who  intend.  Science  has  long  talked  of  the  indifference  of  nature, 
both  in  its  details  and  in  large,  to  human  motives  and  values.  But 
one  human  being  in  the  world  introduces  the  factor  of  choice,  and 
this  choosing  is  a  part  of  the  universe  and  is  as  indisputable  as  any 
fact  of  nature. 

Since  James'  definition  of  truth  revolves  around  the  successful 
working  of  the  idea,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  quote  him  at 
length  to  find  out  what  he  means  by  the  idea  working. 

The  trueness  of  an  idea  must  mean  something  definite  in  it 
that  determines  its  tendency  to  work,  and  indeed  towards  this 
object  rather  than  towards  that.  .  .  .  What  that  something  is  in 
the   case   of   truth   psychology   tells    us:    the   idea   has   associates 


16  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  p.  633. 

17  The  Meaning  of  Truth,  p.  113. 
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peculiar  to  itself,  motor  as  well  as  ideational;  it  tends  by  its  place 
and  nature  to  call  these  into  being,  one  after  another;  and  the 
appearance  of  them  in  succession  is  what  we  mean  by  the  "work- 
ing" of  the  idea.  According  to  what  they  are,  does  the  trueness 
or  falseness  which  the  idea  harbored  come  to  light.  These  ten- 
dencies have  still  earlier  conditions  which,  in  a  general  way, 
biology,  psychology  and  biography  can  trace.  This  whole  chain 
of  natural  causal  conditions  produces  a  resultant  state  of  things 
in  which  new  relations,  not  simply  causal,  can  now  be  found,  or 
into  which  they  can  now  be  introduced — the  relations  namely 
which  we  epistemologists  study,  relations  of  adaptation,  of  sub- 
stitutability,  of  instrumentality,  of  reference,  and  of  truth.18 

The  truth  is  in  the  idea  only  in  the  sense  in  which  we  can  say 
that  mortality  is  in  a  man  before  he  dies  or  nourishment  in  bread 
before  it  is  eaten.  If  bread,  for  example,  were  put  in  a  fire,  where 
would  its  nourishing  qualities  go?  The  same  holds  true  of  the  idea, 
within  a  different  setting,  and  leading  to  other  cognitive  processes, 
it  might  result  differently,  work  differently.  Truth  is  a  function  of 
the  idea,  not  of  the  object.  The  object  is  a  member  of  the  physical 
universe.  Its  existence  is  contingent  upon  physical  relations.  Truth 
is  something  which  the  idea  gets.  The  idea  is  made  true  or  false.  It 
is  verified,  validated — all  of  which  suggests,  demands  an  activity. 
The  heart  of  the  idea  is  activity,  an  activity  which  seeks  quiescence  in 
the  satisfaction  which  truth  brings.  In  support  of  this  exposition  let 
us  offer  a  few  quotations: 

True  ideas  are  those  that  we  can  assimilate,  validate,  cor- 
roborate and  verify.    False  idefcis  are  those  that  we  can  not.  .  .  . 

Truth  happens  to  an  idea.  It  becomes  true,  is  made  true 
by  events.  Its  verity  is  in  fact  an  event,  a  process;  the  process 
namely  of  its  verifying  itself,  its  verification.  Its  validity  is  the 
process  of  its  validation.19 

True  is  the  name  for  whatever  idea  starts  the  verification- 
process,  useful  is  the  name  for  its  completed  function  in  experi- 

20 

ence. 

And  in  giving  approval  of  the  direction  started  by  Schiller  and 
Dewey,  James  says: 

.  .  .  these  teachers  say,  'truth'  in  our  ideas  and  beliefs  means 
the  same  thing  that  it  means  in  science.  It  means,  they  say,  nothing 
but  this,  that  ideas  (which  themselves  are  but  parts  of  our  experi- 
ence) become  true  just  in  so  far  as  they  help  us  to  get  into  satis- 
factory relation  with  other  parts  of  our  experience,  to  summarize 
them  and  get  about  them  by  conceptual  short-cuts  instead  of 
following  the  interminable  succession   of  particular  phenomena.21 


18  The  Meaning  of  Truth,  pp.  174-175. 

19  Pragmatism,  p.  201. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  204. 

21  Ibid.,  p.  58. 
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In  another  section  we  shall  have  to  inquire  about  the  ontological 
status  of  the  object.  But  here  we  must  see  that  James  is  not  as  sub- 
jective as  some  of  his  critics  would  make  him.  Truth  is  not  a  matter 
of  personal  caprice.  It  is  not  a  static  but  a  functional  relation  between 
the  idea  and  the  object. 

Truth  here  is  a  relation,  not  of  our  ideas  to  non-human 
relatives,  but  of  conceptual  parts  of  our  experience  to  sensational 
parts.  Those  thoughts  are  true  which  guide  us  to  beneficial  inter- 
action with  sensible  particulars  as  they  occur,  whether  they  copy 
these  in  advance  or  not.22 

Objects  are  neither  true  nor  false;  they  are.  Ideas  are  true  of 
objects.  Hence  it  is  possible  that  ideas  may  possess  different  degrees 
of  truth;  and.  since  the  individual  lies  outside  the  object,  his  relations 
to  it  are  external. 

The  maximal  conceivable  truth  in  an  idea  would  seem  to 
be  that  it  should  lead  to  an  actual  merging  of  ourselves  with  the 
object  to  an  utter  mutual  confluence  and  identification.  .  .  .  Total 
conflux  of  the  mind  with  reality  would  be  the  absolute  limit  of 
truth,  there  could  be  no  better  or  more  satisfying  knowledge  than 
that.23 

There  seems  to  be  no  other  interpretation  possible  except  to  say 
that  different  parts  of  reality,  the  conceptual  and  the  sensible,  merge 
in  order  to  give  maximum  knowledge.  This  contention  is  borne  out 
when  James  asserts: 

The  object,  for  me,  is  just  as  much  one  part  of  reality  as 
the  idea  is  another  part.  The  truth  of  the  idea  is  one  relation  of 
it  to  reality,  just  as  its  date  and  its  place  are  other  relations.  All 
three  relations  consist  of  intervening  parts  of  the  universe  which 
can  in  every  particular  case  be  assigned  and  catalogued,  and 
which  differ  in  every  instance  of  truth,  just  as  they  differ  with 
every  date  and  place.24 

But  there  is  yet  another  sense  in  which  ideas  are  not  completely 
verified;  this  occurs  whenever  verification  is  not  carried  to  its  com- 
pletion. Ideas  are  accepted  as  true  on  a  credit  basis.  In  fact  most 
of  our  ideas  are  so  accepted.  Unless  challenged,  we  do  not  continue 
thinking.  Nothing  says  "no"  to  us,  and,  until  some  blatant  contra- 
diction stares  us  in  the  face,  we  accept  our  ideas  as  true.  We  remain 
satisfied  with  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  truth.  Yet  satisfaction  is  not 
the  only  guide  to  the  truth  of  an  idea;  it  is  merely  one  of  its  guides. 

We  have  then  two  corroborating  views  of  truth.  In  the  first  place 
truth  is  a  property  of  ideas,  a  property  which  leads  to  successful 
working  on  their  part;  in  the  second  place  "working"  must  be 
interpreted  in  the  sense  of  leading  to  successful  action.  Since  action 
must   be    performed    in    the   sensible   world,    and    since   this    world    is 


22  Ibid.,  p.  82. 

23  Meaning  of  Truth,  pp.  156-157. 

24  Ibid.,  p.  234. 
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'real,'  we  can  say  that  the  idea  that  works  best  is  the  one  which  ap- 
proximates particular  acts  to  reality. 

We  have  been  using  the  terms  "reality,"'  "object,"  "experience" 
without  defining  them  with  any  precision.  Our  next  task,  then,  must 
be  that  of  giving  some  definiteness  to  these  concepts,  for  they  indicate 
the  kind  of  world  in  which  the  individual  lives.  James,  as  we  have 
seen  previously,  is  an  individualist  in  the  sense,  at  least,  that  his 
philosophy  is  directed  to  the  individual.  Since,  therefore,  the  individual 
is  related  to  his  world  and  must  make  adjustments  to  it  as  well  as  seek 
his  'satisfactions'  from  it,  it  becomes  imperative  to  inquire  into  James' 
cosmological  views.  The  discussion  of  the  next  section  will  lead 
logically  also  to  our  third  and  concluding  section  on  ideals,  since 
ideals  must  find  their  place  with  the  totality  of  the  universe  and. 
maybe,  make  a  difference  in  its  structure. 

II 

Monism  has  always  exercised  a  peculiar  appeal,  and  many  have 
tried  to  find  the  principle  of  unity  in  the  universe.  But  in  the  search 
for  unity,  unconsciously  or  consciously,  it  was  fore-ordained  or  given 
in  the  nature  of  things.  The  unity  of  the  universe  was  ready-made. 
Pragmatism  does  not  favor  such  a  view,  even  though  it  recognizes 
its  'validity'  for  those  who  cannot  endure  the  strenuousness  of  the 
universe.  And  while  monism  may  confirm  our  strenuous  moods, 
"Pluralism  actually  demands  them,  since  it  makes  the  world's  salvation 
depend  upon  the  energizing  of  its  several  parts,  among  which  we  are."  25 
Pragmatism  is  in  favor  of  a  multiverse,  and  significantly,  the  title  to 
one  of  James'  books  is  A  Pluralistic  Universe.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
arguments  for  a  monistic  view  but 

Pragmatism,  pending  the  final  empirical  ascertainment  of  just 
what  the  balance  of  union  and  disunion  among  things  may  be, 
must  obviously  range  herself  upon  the  pluralistic  side.26 

With  its  empirical  bent,  pragmatism  finds  more  disunion  than 
union  in  the  multiverse.  Things  seem  to  be  related  and  things  are 
related,  but  the  fact  that  they  stand  in  no  ascertainable  relation  to 
each  other  is  also  a  patent  datum  of  experience.  Of  course,  part  of  the 
demand  for  unity  in  the  universe  is  the  demand  of  the  scientist,  who 
is  anxious  to  show  the  universal  reign  of  causal  law.  But  James  saw 
that  the  scientist  with  his  belief  in  the  reign  of  law  could  make  a 
universe  just  as  much  "once  given"  as  could  idealists  like  Royce  and 
Bradley.  A  universe  such  as  monism  demands  and  which  science  finds 
congenial  would  be  a  universe  in  which  the  relation  among  the  parts 
was  strictly  determined  from  the  beginning.27 


25  The  Meaning  of  Truth,  p.  227. 

26  Pragmatism,  p.  161. 

27  "Pragmatically  interpreted,  pluralism  or  the  doctrine  that  it  is  many  means 
only  that  the  sundry  parts  of  reality  may  be  externally  related.  Everything  you  can 
think  of,  however  vast  or  inclusive,  has  on  the  pluralistic  view  a  genuinely  'ex- 
ternal' environment  of  some  sort  or  amount.  Things  are  'with'  one  another  in 
many  ways,  but  nothing  includes  everything  or  dominates  over  everything.  The 
word  'and'  trails  along  after  every  sentence.  Something  always  escapes.  'Ever  not 
quite'  has  to  be  said  of  the  best  attempts  made  anywhere  in  the  universe  of 
attaining  all-inclusiveness,"  A  Pluralistic  Universe,  p.  321. 
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In  a  pluralistic  universe  things  are  not  "tight";  they  are  loosely 
joined,  allowing  room  for  possibilities.  James  finds  it  more  congenial 
to  common  sense  which  "laughs  when  it  can,  and  weeps  when  it  must, 
and  makes,  in  short  a  practical  compromise,  without  trying  a  theoretical 
solution."  28  In  a  pluralistic  universe,  choice  is  possible.  It  possesses, 
not  only  the  dimensions  which  we  see,  but  also  something  akin  to  the 
fourth-dimension  of  the  mathematician.  So  much,  then,  for  the  physical 
universe.  It  is  a  collection  of  particulars  that  give  just  as  much 
justification  for  unity  as  can  be  empirically  warranted  and  found  in 
the  content  of  experience.    But  experience  is  always  the  final  arbitrator. 

Since  we  are  forced  to  make  some  distinction  between  being  and 
being  real,  it  is  now  the  place  to  ask  what  James  means  by  reality. 
Or,  if  we  hold  that  everything  within  experience  is  real,  what  about 
those  things  which  are  never  experienced?  Or,  again,  if  the  visions 
of  a  mystic  are  real,  how  do  they  differ  from  the  reality  of  a  tree  or 
a  stove? 

The  first  criterion  will  show  James'  subjective  bent.  When  we 
ask  him  for  the  meaning  of  the  term  "real,"  he  will  be  likely  to  ask 
us,  "Real  for  what?"  or  "In  what  connection?"  The  fact  that  an 
object  appears  is  not  enough  to  constitute  its  reality.  This  may  give 
"metaphysical  reality"  or  reality  for  God,  but  the  essential  thing  is 
what  is  reality  for  us?  An  object  to  be  real  to  us  "must  not  only 
appear,  but  it  must  be  both  interesting  and  important.  The  worlds 
whose  objects  are  neither  interesting  nor  important  we  treat  simply 
negatively,  we  brand  them  "unreal."  29  In  a  further  elaboration  of  this 
view  in  the  Psychology,  James  states  that  the  reality  of  an  object  de- 
pends on  its  relation  to  our  emotional  and  active  life.  This  gives  some 
anticipation  of  his  later  pragmatic  treatment.  "Whenever  an  object 
so  appeals  to  us  that  we  turn  to  it,  accept  it,  fill  our  mind  with  it,  or 
practically  take  account  of  it,  so  far  it  is  real  for  us,  and  we  believe 
it."  30  James  goes  on  to  give  sanction  to  Hume's  thesis  that  to  believe 
in  a  thing  is  to  have  an  idea  of  it  in  a  lively  and  active  manner.  Thus 
we  may  say  that  one  criterion  of  reality  lies  in  the  interest,  enthusiasm, 
and  activity  with  which  the  subject  views  it.  But  we  cannot  ignore 
objective  factors  either.  The  real  world  is  a  combination  of  both 
obpective  and  subjective  factors,  physical  facts  and  emotional  values; 
and  if  we  withdraw  from  or  stress  either  element  too  much  "the  kind 
of  experience  we  call  pathological  ensues."  31 

We  have  been  trying  to  divorce  consideration  of  questions  of  the 
nature  of  reality  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  apprehended,  and 
this  is  a  false  division.  For  an  empiricist  whatever  appears  in  ex- 
perience must  possess  reality.  There  is  a  real  world  to  which  we 
react  in  most  of  our  waking  moments;  this  is  the  reality  on  which 
we  act  physically.    But  on  the  other  hand 

The  further  limits  of  our  being  plunge  .   .   .   into  an  altogether 
other  dimension  of  existence,  from  the  sensible  and  merely  'under- 


28  Collected  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  17. 

29  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  p.  295. 

30  Ibid.,  p.  295. 

31  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  p.  151. 
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standable'  world.  Name  it  the  mystical  region,  or  the  super- 
natural region,  whichever  you  choose.  So  far  as  our  ideal  im- 
pulses originate  in  this  region  (and  most  of  them  do  originate  in 
it,  for  we  find  them  possessing  us  in  a  way  for  which  we  cannot 
articulately  account),  we  belong  to  it  in  a  more  intimate  sense 
than  that  in  which  we  belong  to  the  visible  world,  for  we  belong 
in  the  most  intimate  sense  wherever  our  ideals  belong.32 

We  enter  into  this  mystical  world,  which  James  insists  is  real, 
through  our  over-beliefs.  The  world  of  conscious  discrimination  is 
only  one  of  the  worlds  in  which  the  individual  lives.  There  is  the 
world  of  the  subconscious  or  the  sublimal,  and  it  is  just  as  real  as  the 
world  of  our  conscious  states.  Alongside  the  physical  world,  there  is 
the  world  of  values;  and  values  must  find  a  place  within  the  scheme, 
for  their  importance  is  no  less  than  that  of  the  physical  objects  which 
we  manipulate.  So  James  exhorts  us  to  be  open-minded  enough  to 
account  for  the  possibility  of  such  realms  of  experience,  even  though 
we  may  not  ourselves  experience  them. 

No  account  of  the  universe  in  its  totality  can  be  final  which 
leaves  these  other  forms  of  consciousness  quite  disregarded.  .  .  . 
Yet  they  may  determine  attitudes  though  they  cannot  furnish 
formulas,  and  open  a  region  though  they  fail  to  give  a  map.  At 
any  rate,  they  forbid  a  premature  closing  of  our  accounts  with 
reality.33 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  scientific  analysis  of  the  world  must  be 
incomplete.34  Science,  with  its  sentiment  for  rationality,  not  only  gives 
us  a  universe  which  it  must  conceive  as  causal;  it  also  give  a  falsified 
universe,  a  universe  indifferent  to  the  hopes,  aspirations,  and  interests 
of  finite  individuals.  Science  does  not  deal  with  the  personal  and  the 
private.  Though  it  cannot  give  an  account  of  the  subjective  aspects  of 
experience,  no  total  view  of  the  universe  can  leave  them  out. 

In  spite  of  the  appeal  which  this  impersonality  of  the  scientific 
attitude  makes  to  a  certain  magnamity  of  temper,  I  believe  it  to 
be  shallow,  and  I  can  now  state  my  reason  in  comparatively  few 
words.  That  reason  is  that  so  long  as  we  deal  with  the  cosmic  and 
the  general,  we  deal  only  with  the  symbols  of  reality,  but  as  soon 
as  we  deal  with  private  and  personal  phenomena  as  such,  we  deal 
with  realities  in  the  completest  sense  of  the  term.35 

Whenever  we  come  into  contact  with  the  physical  universe,  when- 
ever we  think  about  it,  this  contact  and  this  thinking  are  supplemented 
by  the  "inner  state."  Thus  the  objective  part  must  forever  remain 
alien  in  some  degree  at  least  to  us.  But  the  subjective  part,  the  inner 
state,  is  our  very  experience  itself,  its  reality  and  that  of  our  ex- 
perience are  one. 


32  Ibid.,  pp.  515-516. 

33  Ibid,  p.  388. 

34  James  was  deeply  influenced  by  Bergson's  polemic  against  modern  science, 
for  Bergson  held  that  science  falsified  reality. 

35  Ibid.,  p.  498. 
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A  conscious  field  plus  its  object  as  felt  or  thought  of  plus  an 
attitude  towards  the  object  plus  the  sense  of  a  self  to  whom  the 
attitude  belongs — such  a  concrete  bit  of  personal  experience  may 
be  a  small  bit,  but  it  is  a  solid  bit  as  long  as  it  lasts;  not  hollow, 
not  a  mere  abstract  element  of  experience,  such  as  the  'object'  is 
when  taken  alone.35 

In  fact,  these  private  experiences  furnish  the  standard  by  which 
all  experience  is  to  be  measured.  Call  it  egoistic  if  you  will.  "The  axis 
of  reality  runs  solely  through  the  egoistic  places — they  are  strung  upon 
it  like  so  many  beads."  37 

James  was  glad  to  quote  the  famous  phrase  from  Renan,  "Le  coeur 
a  ses  raisons  que  la  raison  ne  connait  pas."  The  scientist  is  a 
metaphysician,  presenting  one  view  of  the  universe,  a  rational  view,  it 
must  be  admitted.  But  it  is  one  which  has  been  selected  because  it 
satisfies  the  scientist's  prejudice  for  or  interest  in  rationality.  In  other 
words  scientific  theories  must  give  subjective  satisfaction.  When 
scientific  theories  clash  we  choose  the  one  which  gives  the  most 
satisfaction.  ".  .  .  all  the  magnificent  achievements  of  mathematical 
and  physical  science — our  doctrine  of  evolution,  of  uniformity  of  law, 
and  the  rest — proceed  from  our  indomitable  desire  to  cast  the  world 
into  a  more  rational  shape  in  our  minds  than  the  shape  into  which  it 
is  thrown  there  by  the  crude  order  of  our  experience."  33 

Systems  are  not  the  immediate  results  of  experience,  for  it  comes 
to  us  in  a  continuous  plenum.  What  we  experience  comes  to  us  all 
joined  together;  we  break  this  continuum  into  discrete  essences  and 
treat  them.  When  we  think  this  plenum  we  break  it  up.39  And  the 
mystery  of  the  connection  between  this  abstract  system  and  the  plenum 
is  that  when  we  use  these  systems,  such  as  algebra  and  arithmetic,  they 
have  a  certain  amenability  to  experience.  Although  "once  removed 
from  experience,"  they  have  gone  through  the  "second  stage"  of  the 
mind  of  which  we  have  previously  spoken.  They  satisfy  interests, 
needs,  the  volitional  aspect  of  the  individual;  and  they  have  their 
justification  in  that  sphere.  Whenever  science  goes  from  experience, 
it  must  return  to  it.  The  thought  must  wear  the  garb  of  the  mind,  the 
thinker.  He  may  speculate  as  much  as  he  wishes,  he  may  ascend  to 
the  empyrean  "and  commune  with  the  eternal  essences,"  40  but  he  must 
return  to  concrete  experience. 

We  must  accept  the  conclusion,  then,  that  the  real  world  is  the 
world  of  experience,  but  we  must  use  the  term  experience  to  include 
any  type  of  mental  phenomenon.  The  real  is  what  interests  the  in- 
dividual, for  every  kind  of  mental  phenomenon  must  pass  through 
the  mind  and  receive  its  stamp.  But  this  is  not  the  type  of  "form  of 
the  understanding"  or  "form  of  sensibility"  which  Kant  was  talking 
about.    It  is  a  form  created  and  generated  by  the  interests  and  desires 


36  Ibid.,  p.  499. 

37  Ibid.,  pp.  499-500. 

38  The  Will  to  Believe,  etc.,  p.  147. 

39  Psychology,  Vol.  II,  p.  634. 

40  The  Will  to  Believe,  p.  143. 
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of  the  individual.  Whatever  type  of  consciousness  the  individual  may 
have,  there  must  be  a  type  of  external  reality,  seen  or  unseen,  to 
answer  to  it.  It  must  be  a  multiverse  in  which  the  demands  of  the 
moral  life  can  be  met — and  the  moral  life  in  which  there  can  be 
genuine  choices  and  preferences  demands  a  universe  which  is  constantly 
growing  and  expanding,  and  in  which  the  presence  of  human  beings 
makes  a  difference.  We  have  then  a  pluralistic  universe,  "a  restless 
universe,  in  which  no  single  point  of  view  can  ever  take  in  the  whole 
scene;  and  to  a  mind  possessed  of  the  love  of  unity  at  any  cost,  it 
will,  no  doubt,  remain  inacceptable."  41  But  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
real  world  in  which  we  must  live  and  strive  to  realize  our  ideals. 


Ill 

I  trust  that  the  last  section  has  given  us  some  insight  into  James' 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  universe  in  which  we  live.  At  this  time 
we  have  to  see  what  place  ideals  have  in  the  total  scheme  of  things. 
Life  makes  demands  upon  the  universe.  The  world  of  particulars,  of 
different  degrees  and  kinds  of  reality,  is  a  congenial  environment  for 
the  realization  of  our  ideas.  In  this  section  we  shall  ask  (1)  what 
are  ideals,  (2)  how  and  why  they  originate,  (3)  what  place  they 
occupy  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  and   (4)    what  is  their  efficacy. 

The  distinguishing  marks  of  an  ideal  are  two:  (1)  it  must  be 
consciously  intellectually  conceived.  It  must  bear  some  signs  of 
brightness  of  outlook,  and  (2)  it  must  be  novel  to  the  person  who 
holds  it.  However,  ideals  are  not  merely  subjective.  They  must  issue 
in  action.  The  more  ideals  a  man  has,  usually  as  a  result  of  his  edu- 
cation which  enlarges  his  horizons,  the  more  we  expect  of  him  in  the 
way  of  conduct.  He  must  undergo  privation  and  sacrifice,  receive 
scars  and  blows  to  realize  his  ideals. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  something  more  than  mere  possession 
of  ideals  is  required  to  make  a  life  significant  in  any  sense  that 
claims  the  spectator's  admiration.  Inner  joy  ...  it  may  have,  with 
its  ideals;  but  that  is  its  own  private  sentimental  matter  ...  it 
must  back  its  ideal  visions  with  what  the  laborers  have,  the  sterner 
stuff  of  manly  virtue;  it  must  multiply  their  sentimental  surface 
by  the  dimension  of  the  active  will,  if  we  are  to  have  depth,  if  we 
are  to  have  anything  cubical  and  solid  in  the  way  of  character.42 

The  clamor  for  novelty,  for  significance,  the  cry  for  realization 
cannot  go  unanswered.  The  marriage  of  virtue  and  novelty  makes 
for  progress  in  the  world.  We  have  already  seen  that  science,  taken 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  can  give  no  account  of  ideals.  In 
fact,  the  progress  of  science  has  given  men  an  account  of  the  material 
universe  which  leaves  almost  no  room  for  ideals.  Science  has 
diminished  man's  importance.  It  has  made  him  feel  that  he  must 
submit;  he  can  no  longer  be  a  law-giver  to  the  universe,  but  must  obey 
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its  implacable  commands.  For  science,  ideals  are  delusions,  by-products 
of  physiology.  It  seeks  to  explain  the  higher  by  the  lower.43  But  science 
presents  only  one  phase  of  man's  mental  life.  When  the  scientist  dis- 
cards his  logic  with  its  loquacity,  he  is  convinced  that  the  entire  story 
is  not  told.44 

Logic  and  science  are  incompetent  to  give  an  account  of  the 
deeper  realities  of  life.  And  unless  logic  meets  the  demands  of  feel- 
ing, it  will  be  impotent.  It  may  be  clever,  it  may  have  reason  on  its 
side;  but  life  is  bigger  than  logic  and  greater  than  reason,  and  morality 
has  as  many  demands  as  science.  As  James  states  the  matter:  "In 
the  end  it  is  our  faith  and  not  our  logic  that  decides  such  questions 
of  the  moralistic  view  and  I  deny  the  right  of  any  pretended  logic  to 
veto  my  own  faith."  45  It  is  feeling  which  dictates  in  the  larger  and 
deeper  aspects  of  life.  "To  feel  'I  am  the  truth'  is  to  abolish  the  oppo- 
sition between  knowing  and  being." 46  The  goal  of  the  philosopher, 
according  to  James,  is  to  give  a  world-view  which  will  escape  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  vulgar  weltanschanuung,  and  at  the  same  time  answer 
the  needs  of  our  emotional  and  feeling  life.  "The  right  conception  for 
the  philosopher  depends  on  his  interests.  Now  the  interest  which  he 
has  above  other  men  is  that  of  reducing  the  manifold  in  thought  to 
simple  form."  " 

Besides  judgments  concerning  the  actual,  there  are  judgments  of 
worth,  of  value — emotional  judgments.  These  are  judgments  which 
say  that  things  should  be  other  than  they  are.  They  are  judgments 
involving  preferences  and  repugnances. 

Common  sense  estimates  mental  excellence  by  a  combination 
of  all  these  standards,  logic,  fancy,  wit,  taste,  decorum,  beauty 
morals,  and  yet  how  few  of  them  correspond  to  anything  that 
actually  is — they  are  laws  of  the  Idea,  dictated  by  subjective 
interests  pure  and  simple.48 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  the  second  stage  of  mental  activity. 
This  stage  is  no  mere  recording  mechanism  or  function.  Its  business 
is  not  with  cognition  alone,  but  with  volition.  And  volition  and 
interest  are  synonymous  for  James.  Inner  interests  bring  subjective 
satisfaction  as  well  as  connect  with  the  world  of  reality.  The  scientist 
is  interested  in  harmony,  and  his  demand  for  ideal  statements  has 
revealed  harmonies  "hidden  between  all  the  chinks  and  interstices  of 
the  crude  natural  world." 


43  Pragmatism,  pp.  16-17. 
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Hardly  a  law  has  been  established  in  science,  hardly  a  fact 
ascertained,  which  was  not  first  sought  after,  often  with  sweat  and 
blood,  to  gratify  an  inner  need.  Whence  such  needs  come  from 
we  do  not  know;  we  find  them  in  us,  and  biological  psychology 
so  far  only  classes  them  with  Darwin's  'accidental  variations.' 49 

What  a  man  takes  as  his  ideal  is  his  own  private  concern,  his 
individual  prerogative.  Each  man  can  determine  his  own  "categorical 
imperative,"  each  to  be  tested  in  the  fire  of  experience.  He  need  not 
bow  to  the  nature  of  things  nor  compromise  with  them.  Rather  his 
ideals  are  postulates  concerning  the  nature  of  things,  and  he  will 
accept  whichever  postulate  is  most  satisfying  to  his  needs.50  And  we 
must  emphasize — for  the  thought  recurs  again  and  again  in  James — 
that  feeling  is  the  standard  by  which  we  accept  or  reject  any  theory 
or  hypothesis.    These  are  typical  statements: 

"The  theorizing  faculty  .  .  .  functions  exclusively  for  the  sake  of 
ends  that  .  .   .  are  set  by  our  emotional  and  practical  subjectivity."  51 

"Our  judgments  concerning  the  worth  of  things,  big  or  little, 
depend  on  the  feelings  the  things  arouse  in  us."  52 

.  .  .  "We  have  nothing  to  replace  it  [Spencer's  formula]  by  except 
our  several  individual  hypotheses,  convictions,  and  beliefs."  53 

The  nature  of  ideals  is  such  that  they  cannot  all  be  realized  by 
the  individual;  hence,  a  conflict  arises  among  them.  Some  of  the 
ideals  which  he  accepts  have  proved  their  worth  in  the  course  of  the 
historical  process  of  the  human  race — survival,  physical  well-being, 
undistorted  cognition;  some  of  them  must  wage  a  war  for  their  survival. 
Our  demands  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  one  principle,  any  more 
than  all  the  facts  of  the  physical  world  can  be  subsumed  under  one 
single  law  or  explanation.  "The  various  ideals  have  no  common 
character  apart  from  the  fact  that  they  are  ideals.  No  single  abstract 
principle  can  be  so  used  as  to  yield  to  the  philosopher  anything  like 
a  scientifically  accurate  and  genuinely  useful  causistic  scale."  M  The 
best  the  moral  philosopher  can  do  is  to  reply  that  "the  essence  of  good 
is  simply  to  satisfy  demand."  55  All  values  are  thus  subjective  in  the 
sense  that  they  arise  solely  out  of  the  demands  of  the  individual,  and 
have  no  common  standard  by  which  they  can  be  measured.  Naturally 
men  live  in  a  "mental  climate"  which  acts  and  reacts  upon  their  be- 
liefs. The  beliefs  and  practices  of  one  age,  say,  towards  women,  the 
holding  of  property,  the  attributes  of  the  diety,  etc.,  are  discarded  in  a 
later  day. 

With  particular  reference  to  man's  ideals  concerning  the  diety 
James  states: 


49  Will    to   Believe,   etc.,   pp.    55-56   V.     Ibid.,    p.    61 ;    also   Psychology,    Vol. 
II,  p.  315  ff. 
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.  .  .  the  original  factor  in  fixing  the  figure  of  gods  must 
always  have  been  psychological.  The  deity  to  whom  the  prophets, 
seers,  and  devotees  who  founded  the  particular  cult  bore  witness 
was  worth  something  to  them  personally.  They  could  use  him.  He 
guided  their  imagination,  warranted  their  hopes,  and  controlled 
their  will — or  else  they  required  him  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
demon  and  a  curber  of  other  people's  crimes.  In  any  case,  they 
chose  him  for  the  value  of  the  fruits  he  seemed  to  them  to  yield. 
So  soon  as  they  conflicted  with  the  indispensable  human  ideals, 
or  thwarted  too  extensively  other  values;  so  soon  as  they  ap- 
peared childish,  contemptible,  or  immoral  when  reflected  on,  the 
deity  grew  discredited,  and  erelong  neglected  and  forgotten.  It 
was  in  this  way  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods  ceased  to  be 
believed  in  by  educated  pagans.56 

Since  the  world  is  so  constituted  that  there  is  a  hiatus  between 
the  actual  and  the  ideal,  we  must  select  the  ideals  which  bring  the 
largest  amount  of  satisfaction  on  the  whole;  where  our  ideals  conflict 
with  those  of  other  persons — and  in  case  ours  triumph — we  should 
do  as  little  violence  as  possible  to  those  of  others.  The  course  of 
history  itself  has  revealed  this  fact.  We  have  attempted  to  find  the 
most  inclusive  ideal,  the  one  which  included  the  largest  number  of 
claims.  The  aim  of  the  moral  philosopher  is  precisely  that  of  formulat- 
ing those  ideals  which  will  include  the  largest  possible  number  of 
persons.57  This  is  no  mere  speculative  problem  to  be  decided  theoreti- 
cally:'it  is  the  practical  one  of  reconciling  the  conflict  of  interests. 

When  religion  is  divorced  from  its  theological  and  institutional 
setting,  we  find  the  most  evidence  for  the  individualistic  approach 
which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  thought  of  James.  Religion  is 
feeling,  a  feeling  for  something  greater  than  man,  a  feeling  for  God 
and  immortality,  a  feeling  for  a  cosmic  purpose  in  the  universe.  But 
James  always  insists  that  ideals,  whatever  their  nature,  must  have  a 
cash-value  in  terms  of  concrete  satisfactions  to  the  individual  who 
holds  them  in  terms  of  providing  a  more  satisfactory,  fuller,  and  richer 
life. 

Religion  is  personal  in  its  appeal  and  personal  in  its  results. 

The  pivot  round  which  the  religious  life  .  .  .  revolves,  is  the 
interest  of  the  individual  in  his  private  personal  destiny.  Religion, 
in  short,  is  a  monumental  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  egoism. 

.  .  .  Religious  thought  is  carried  on  in  terms  of  personality,  this 
being,  in  the  world  of  religion,  the  one  fundamental  fact.58 

James  quotes  Leuba  to  the  effect  that  God  is  neither  known  nor 
understood,  but  used.  Thus  the  function  of  religion  is  to  be  used.59 
And  the  use  of  God  as  an  hypothesis  depends  on  the  efficacy  of  the 
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hypothesis  to  meet  the  everlasting  ruby  vaults  of  our  own  human 
hearts.60  The  world  of  reality  must  answer  to  the  strenuous  mood,  and 
if  there  were  no  principle  of  reality,  man  would  invent  one.61  But  the 
belief  in  God  answers  still  another  need.  Religious  belief  brings 
relief  to  the  tensions  of  the  soul,  gives  man  a  period  of  happy  relaxa- 
tion, and  relieves  him  of  the  necessity  of  thinking  in  terms  of  fear  of 
the  distant  future.62 

But  life  is  no  mere  looking  for  ease;  it  is  adventure;  the  future 
is  not  certain;  there  is  a  place  for  novelties.  The  one  indisputable  fact 
about  the  universe  is  that  things  happen  here. 

It  is  then  perfectly  possible  to  accept  sincerely  a  drastic  kind 
of  universe  from  which  the  element  of  'seriousness'  is  not  to  be 
expelled.  Whoso  does  so  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  genuine  pragmatist. 
He  is  willing  to  live  on  a  scheme  of  uncertified  possibilities  which 
he  trusts;  willing  to  pay  with  his  own  person,  if  need  be,  for  the 
realization  of  the  ideals  which  he  frames.63 

The  world  is  a  world  of  possibilities,  and  fool  he  would  be  who 
demands  certainty  before  acting.  Our  spirit  demands  of  our  intellect 
that  it  frame  hypotheses  congenial  to  it,  and  the  intellect  replies  in 
tones  of  promise.64  Our  moral  life  is  a  life  of  war,  a  war  which  demands 
not  only  that  we  frame  our  ideals,  but  that  we  wage  war  constantly 
to  see  them  realized.    Our  moral  life  demands  a  "cosmic  patriotism."  63 

IV 

Our  investigation  has  taken  us  through  all  the  principal  works 
of  James  and  as  a  result  we  can  make  this  conclusion.  All  the  concepts, 
categories,  aims,  ideals  have  their  origin  in  the  individual,  are  related 
to  him  only.  No  intermediary  of  any  sort,  social  or  institutional,  stands 
between  him  and  reality.  But  more  than  that,  the  individual  both  in 
his  judging  of  existence  and  of  value  is  guided  solely  by  his  own 
interests.  Philosophy,  for  James,  is  directed  to  the  individual,  originates 
in  the  individual,  and  serves  individual  purposes.  Our  contention, 
then,  of  the  introductory  paragraphs  is  borne  out.  James'  views  are 
individual  both  in  the  sense  of  being  subejctive  and  in  the  sense  of 
being  personal. 

If  one  inquire  hoiv  the  moral  aspects  of  man's  nature  find  their 
realization,  through  what  techniques,  by  what  means,  in  cooperation 
with  what  agencies,  James  has  no  answer.  The  natural  environment 
is  not  particularly  hostile;  we  do  not  gain  victories  over  it.  Rather 
the  environment  is  neutral  material,  obeying  laws  of  its  own,  but, 
nevertheless,  laws  formulated  by  a  mould  imposed  by  mind.  Of  the 
cultural  environment — taking  culture  in  the  sense  of  the  ensemble  of 
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the  modifications  of  nature  by  man  in  the  interest  of  his  purposes — 
James  makes  no  statements  at  all.  What  are  the  ties  which  join  man 
to  nature?  What  role  does  his  biological  endowment  play?  How 
has  this  endowment  been  modified  by  contact  with  social  situations, 
political  and  economic  forms  and  structures?  What  is  the  relation 
of  man  to  man?    All  these  queries  go  unanswered. 

On  the  positive  side,  James'  philosophy  will  always  have  a  wide 
appeal,  for  he  has  humanized  the  approach  to  the  perennial  conundrums 
of  philosophy  and  given  a  method  for  their  solution.  In  this  depersonal- 
ized age,  the  age  of  the  organization  man,  James  reasserts  the  im- 
portance of  the  individual.  After  studying  James,  no  man  need  feel 
himself  unwanted  in  a  seemingly  hostile  world. 
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by 
E.  J.  Josey 


Many  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  offer  a  variety 
of  extension  services  to  their  respective  communities.  These  services 
are  not  only  of  great  benefit  to  the  community,  but  they  are  of  great 
public  relations  value  to  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Annual  reports 
from  the  offices  of  the  presidents  of  state  universities  and  colleges 
glow  with  statistics  which  show  the  taxpayer  how  much  he  receives 
for  his  tax  dollar.  Reports  from  the  offices  of  the  presidents  of  church 
related  institutions  scintillate  with  statements  which  ring  with  satis- 
faction over  the  number  of  professors  or  students  who  speak  at  worship 
services  or  serve  in  church  summer  camps  and  other  social  agencies. 
These  activities  are  part  of  the  overall  commitment  of  institutions  of 
higher  learning  to  the  American  community. 

The  college  library  as  an  integral  pari  of  the  college  is  in  a  unique 
position  to  serve  the  community  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There  are  some 
academic  librarians  who  question  the  feasibility  of  the  college  library's 
entry  into  this  "extra-curricular"  or  co-curricular  field.  These  librarians 
have  raised  some  serious  questions.  With  the  tidal  wave  of  students 
descending  upon  the  nation's  campuses,  coupled  with  the  library's  be- 
coming a  central  force  in  independent  study,  should  the  library  take 
on  this  added  responsibility?  Since  a  large  number  of  college  libraries 
do  not  have  an  adequate  book  collection  to  take  care  of  its  present 
student  enrollment,  will  these  libraries  be  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul? 
Since  many  libraries  do  not  receive  five  per  cent  of  their  total  in- 
stitutional budget  which  is  necessary  for  minimal  financial  conditions 
for  adequate  library  service,  are  libraries  justified  in  spending  any 
part  of  their  meager  funds  for  a  constituency  that  could  be  very  well 
provided  for  by  the  public  library?  Is  it  fair  or  sound  to  insist  that 
the  present  overburdened  staffs  that  are  plagued  by  the  shortage  of 
professionally  trained  librarians  undertake  this  additional  time  con- 
suming responsibility?    The  foregoing  are  soul-searching  questions. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  question.  Library  literature  abounds  with 
views  on  the  plight  of  the  college  library  in  view  of  the  expected  tidal 
wave  of  students.  Librarians  are  eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  day 
that  the  college  library  will  become  the  central  force  in  the  education 
of  college  students.  Most  college  librarians  welcome  the  prospect  of 
professors  placing  more  of  the  burden  of  learning  in  the  laps  of  stu- 
dents. Independent  study  will  be  a  turn  from  spoon  feeding  to  learn- 
ing. Instead  of  relying  upon  two  or  three  books  or  two  or  three 
extracts  on  reserve,  college  librarians  foresee  the  use  of  a  wider  range 
of  books  and  materials  by  college  students.  All  of  the  statements  in 
the  preceding  paragraph  presuppose  that  professors  will  revolutionize 
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their  teaching  methods  to  take  care  of  the  tidal  wave,  that  college 
libraries  will  increase  their  book  collections  and  make  them  accessible 
by  eliminating  barriers,  and  that  libraries  will  be  jammed  with  students 
drinking  at  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  If  this  college  library  Utopia 
comes  into  being,  what  kind  of  community  service  can  the  college 
library  offer?  Should  the  library  lend  its  books  and  materials  to  com- 
munity borrowers  with  the  possibility  that  these  materials  will  not  be 
available  for  the  independent  learning  college  student? 

College  libraries  across  the  nation  have  varying  policies  that 
govern  the  borrowing  of  books  and  materials  by  people  from  the  com- 
munity. Some  are  more  liberal  than  others.  If  the  college  library 
desires  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  total  institutional  public  relations 
program,  it  seems  that  books  and  materials  should  be  lent,  when  these 
materials  are  not  accessible  at  the  public  library.  Of  course  certain 
adequate  safeguards  should  be  established.  Books  that  are  in  heavy 
demand  by  students  and  faculty  or  books  that  are  on  reserve  should 
not  be  circulated  to  off-campus  borrowers,  unless  they  are  circulated 
on  an  overnight  loan  basis.  Townspeople  should  be  compelled  to  show 
some  form  of  identification;  a  driver's  license  or  social  security  card 
will  suffice.  Since  the  college  library  must  protect  itself  from  a  possible 
charge  "that  everytime  I  want  a  particular  book,  someone  off-campus 
who  is  not  connected  with  the  college  has  it,"  some  kind  of  solution 
must  be  found.  One  possible  suggestion  that  may  be  used  to  protect 
the  college's  constituency,  the  faculty  and  students,  is  to  suggest  to 
community  borrowers  in  advance  that  if  the  book  is  needed  on  campus 
for  instructional  or  research  purposes,  the  library  reserves  the  right 
to  call  for  the  book.  The  circulation  of  books  to  community  borrowers 
with  adequate  safeguards  is  one  of  the  services  that  the  college  library 
can  offer  its  community. 

Turning  to  the  question  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  present 
college  library  book  collections,  this  point  of  view  we  cannot  refute. 
Unfortunately,  hundreds  of  American  college  libraries  do  not  meet 
the  new  standards  for  book  collections  which  are  of  primary  importance 
in  fulfilling  the  educational  role  of  the  college.1  In  most  American 
college  libraries,  only  one-fourth  of  the  total  book  collection  is  ever 
circulated.  Therefore,  the  very  small  percentage  of  community 
borrowers  will  not  hinder  the  work  of  the  college  instructional  program. 
At  the  Savannah  State  College  Library  during  the  1960-61  academic 
year,  community  borrowers  accounted  for  only  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
total  circulation,  a  rather  negligible  quantity.  On  the  positive  side  of 
the  ledger,  many  books  circulated  to  community  borrowers  are  not 
gathering  dust  on  the  shelves.  Even  though  our  book  collections  are 
small,  we  can  still  perform  a  vital  community  service  through  lending 
books  and  materials  to  community  borrowers. 

The  loan  of  books  and  materials  to  local  citizens  will  not  open 
the  flood  gates  for  persons  who  are  not  serious  readers.  It  has  been 
the  experience  of  most  college  librarians  that,  by  and  large,  members 


1  "ALA   Standards   for   College   Libraries,"   College   and   Research   Libraries, 
20:278,  July  1959. 
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of  the  alumni  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  borrowers,  and,  certainly,  the 
library  could  be  the  medium  through  which  an  alumnus  endears  him- 
self to  his  alma  mater.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  many  college 
librarians  that  professional  people,  e.g.,  public  school  teachers,  social 
workers,  doctors,  ministers,  etc.,  constitute  the  largest  percentage  of 
community  borrowers. 

Should  high  school  students  be  permitted  to  borrow?  Many  col- 
lege libraries  exclude  the  use  of  their  libraries  by  high  school  students. 
Some  academic  libraries  require  that  high  school  students  bring  a 
statement  from  the  high  school  librarian  attesting  to  the  fact  that  the 
material  desired  is  not  in  the  high  school  library  collection.  This  re- 
quirement is  a  deterrent  to  local  high  school  students.  Professional 
persons  and  alumni  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  persons  from  the  local 
community  are  excellent  library  patrons,  for  they  are  grateful  for  the 
privilege  of  borrowing  needed  materials,  and,  in  the  final  analysis, 
they  represent  not  only  the  college  library's  public,  but  the  college's 
vital  public. 

The  third  question  deals  with  finance.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our 
college  libraries  do  not  receive  enough  funds  to  provide  minimal 
essentials,  and  this  constitutes  a  real  threat  to  adequate  library  service. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  college  libraries  do  not  have  to 
spend  additional  funds  for  the  sole  purpose  of  extending  community 
services.  The  Savannah  State  College  Library  offers  three  programs 
which  are  aimed  at  the  community  as  well  as  the  college,  and  funds 
are  not  taken  from  the  library  budget  for  these  services. 

The  new  library  building  opened  in  1959.  The  librarian  observed 
that  many  children  from  the  community  were  fascinated  by  the  new 
building  and  came  out  of  curiosity  to  see  and  to  visit  the  imposing 
structure.  Out  of  the  frequent  visits  of  the  children  was  born  the 
"Let's  Listen  to  a  Story  Hour"  for  the  children  of  the  community. 
The  story  hour  is  held  every  Thursday  afternoon  from  3:30  p.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  under  the  direction  of  the  Circulation  Librarian,  Miss  Althea 
Williams.  No  additional  funds  were  necessary  to  launch  the  program, 
which  has  become  very  popular  with  the  children  of  the  community. 

The  story  hour  serves  a  four-fold  purpose.  Firstly,  it  gives  the 
children  a  specific  day  to  come  to  the  college  library  which  cuts  down 
on  the  visits  of  tho  little  ones,  in  many  instances,  at  odd  and  in- 
opportune times.  Secondly,  Savannah  State  College  is  situated  in  the 
township  of  Thunderbolt,  which  is  five  miles  from  the  Savannah  Public 
Library  which  conducts  a  story  hour  for  children.  Since  distance  is  a 
militating  factor,  these  children  would  not  have  the  pleasure  of  a  story 
hour.  Thirdly,  the  story  hour  generates  an  interest  in  children's  books, 
and  following  the  story  hour,  the  children  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  borrow  books  from  the  children's  collection.  And  fourthly,  the 
story  hour  introduces  this  group  of  youngsters  to  the  wonderful  world 
of  books  at  an  early  age. 

The  second  service  offered  by  the  Savannah  State  College  Library 
is  its  Great  Books  Discussion  Group.    People  from  the  community, 
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interested  faculty,  and  a  few  students  meet  fortnightly  to  discuss  some 
of  the  persistent  philosophical  and  practical  problems  which  have 
plagued  man  from  time  immemorial.  These  discussions  bring  together 
busy  faculty  members  and  community  folk  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  an  opportunity  for  this  kind  of  intellectual  intercourse.  Since 
each  participant  purchases  his  own  set  of  readings,  no  funds  are  needed 
to  operate  this  kind  of  activity.  The  intellectual  stimulation  which 
comes  from  this  kind  of  activity  for  community  folk  can  do  much  to 
garner  their  support  for  the  College  more  than  hundreds  of  public 
relations  memoranda  or  news  releases. 

The  Library  Lecture  Series  serves  as  the  third  vehicle  for  offering 
a  program  to  promote  community  and  college  relations.  Our  Library 
Lecture  Series  at  Savannah  State,  although  organized  ostensibly  to 
bring  noted  authors  to  the  campus  for  the  cultural  benefit  of  students 
and  faculty,  has  always  been  open  to  local  citizens.  The  appearance 
of  James  Baldwin,  one  of  America's  brilliant  young  writers,  on  our 
campus  last  year  created  a  serious  problem  of  community  folk  taking 
seating  and  standing  space  from  students  and  faculty.  The  overwhelm- 
ing response  from  the  community  through  their  attendance  of  the 
lectures  is  indicative  of  the  intellectual  hunger  for  this  kind  of  activity. 
When  Mr.  Baldwin  appeared  on  the  TODAY  TV  show,  the  College 
Library  telephone  was  busy  with  callers  expressing  their  pleasure  for 
having  met  him  at  the  Library  Lecture  Series. 

There  is  the  thorny  problem  of  money  for  the  lecture  series. 
Nevertheless,  many  American  authors  will  come  to  a  college  campus 
for  virtually  nothing  if  some  serious  efforts  are  put  forth  for  their 
services.  Some  authors  are  not  as  altruistic  as  others.  It  seems  that 
the  foundations  could  be  of  help  to  college  libraries  in  this  endeavor. 
If  we  are  to  eradicate  much  of  the  intellectual  sterility  on  our  college 
campuses,  there  must  be  a  communion  of  kindred  spirits,  i.e.,  those 
who  grapple  with  ideas  and  write  and  those  who  read  and  work  with 
ideas,  must  have  the  opportunity  to  meet  face  to  face  in  the  market 
place  and  exchange  points  of  view.  Listening  to  outstanding  authors 
and  specialists  in  various  disciplines  can  do  much  to  encourage  more 
voluntary  reading.  Both  activities  tend  to  rid  our  campuses  of  in- 
tellectual sterility.  Contrary  to  Professor  Jacob's  view,  American 
college  students  of  the  1960's  are  concerned  about  the  problems  that 
beset  their  world.  The  recent  wave  of  students  to  our  nation's  capitol 
to  protest  the  continued  nuclear  armaments  race  shows  crystal  clear 
the  involvement  of  the  new  generation  of  college  students.  A  library 
lecture  series  dealing  with  many  of  the  pressing  problems  of  our  times 
could  help  our  college  students  and  the  concerned  adult  community  in 
their  search  for  alternatives. 

The  last  question  regarding  overworked  staffs  that  are  plagued 
by  shortage  of  trained  personnel  is  by  no  means  least  in  impartance. 
Quality  library  service  depends  upon  a  well  trained  staff  that  is  able 
to  administer  the  library  resources.  Certainly,  the  nature  of  com- 
munity services  offered  will,  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  revolve 
around  a  dedicated  staff.  The  average  library  administrator  is  on 
shaky  ground  if  he  is  not  cognizant  of  the  morale  of  his  staff. 
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If  the  community  services  of  the  college  library  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful, it  is  imperative  that  the  staff  is  sympathetic  with  the  program. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  staff  should  be  a  part  of  the  planning.  For 
out  of  the  group  dynamics  that  pervades  library-staff  planned  programs 
better  objectives  and  outcomes  are  realized.  It  has  been  our  experience 
at  Savannah  State  that  when  apprized  of  the  plans,  staff  members  go 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  order  to  ensure  the  success  of  the  program. 
To  illustrate,  the  Circulation  Librarian  refers  to  the  youngsters  who 
attend  the  story  hour  as  "my  children"  and  often  buys  lolipops,  etc., 
for  them.  The  librarian  who  serves  as  one  of  the  co-leaders  for  the 
Great  Books  Discussion  does  not  have  to  concern  himself  with  remind- 
ing participants  of  the  next  reading,  for  his  secretary  diligently 
assumes  this  responsibility.  The  Catalog  Librarian  eagerly  compiles 
a  bibliography  of  works  by  and  about  the  lecturer  for  distribution  at 
the  lecture  series.  The  Reference  Librarian,  who  is  gifted  with  the 
ability  to  plan  refreshments  for  the  lecture  series,  arranges  and  works 
with  the  College's  Director  of  Food  Services  for  this  important  phase 
of  the  program;  this  is  important,  for  many  students  and  townsfolk 
are  afforded  a  rare  treat  when  they  are  able  to  remain  after  a  lecturre  to 
share  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  sandwich  or  cookies  with  the  distinguished 
lecturer.  Student  assistants  are  always  anxious  to  be  of  service.  A 
dedicated  staff  is  essential  to  the  success  of  library  extension  services. 

The  utilization  of  the  library  staff  outside  the  library  is  helpful. 
Reviewing  books  or  giving  book  talks  at  PTA  meetings  and  other  social 
clubs  are  of  real  public  service  value.  High  school  librarians  usually 
call  on  their  colleagues  in  the  college  library  to  appear  at  assemblies 
and  make  addresses  during  National  Library  Week  or  career  day 
conferences.  As  debtors  to  their  profession,  college  librarians  should 
welcome  the  occasion  to  recruit  for  librarianship  by  representing  the 
profession.  Serving  on  accreditation  committees  of  regional  accredit- 
ing associations  for  the  evaluation  of  local  high  school  libraries  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  college  librarians  to  remain  abreast  of  the 
problems  of  the  high  school  library.  The  foregoing  would  suggest  that 
college  librarians  are  supermen.  This  kind  of  activity  would  not 
suggest  that  college  librarians  are  supermen,  but  that  college  librarians 
are  assuming  an  important  educational  role  in  the  academic  com- 
munity. If  college  librarians  are  given  the  opportunity  to  participate 
as  consultants  in  several  community  projects;  this  participation  will 
not  only  benefit  the  community,  but  will  also  be  edifying  to  librarians, 
for  they  will  be  taken  away  from  the  exacting  routine  of  the  library 
and  given  a  chance  to  gain  new  perspectives  as  well  as  remain  in- 
tellectually solvent.  College  librarians  participating  effectively  in  a 
variety  of  off-campus  activities  are  as  vital  to  the  public  image  of  the 
college  serving  the  educational  needs  of  the  community  as  the  engi- 
neering professor  serving  as  consultant  to  the  local  industrial  com- 
munity. 

During  the  last  thirty  years,  there  has  been  abundant  emphasis 
upon  college  public  relations.  In  the  years  ahead  there  will  be  greater 
emphasis  given  to  the  role  of  the  college  in  its  community.  Public 
relations  officers  need  not  go  to  Madison  Avenue  for  assistance,  for 
the  library  stands  as  the  one  agency  on  the  campus  that  could  become 
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the  real  intellectual  community  center.  Why  cannot  these  tried  methods 
of  lending  books  to  citizens  of  the  community,  story  hours  for  children 
when  this  service  is  absent  in  the  community,  a  library  lecture  series 
or  forum,  a  great  books  discussion  group  and  the  use  of  the  library 
staff  as  consultants  be  employed  toward  the  building  of  good  relations 
between  town  and  gown. 

It  is  true  that  these  suggestions  are  not  new.  Many  college  libraries 
are  sponsoring  some  or  all  of  these  kinds  of  programs.  Yet  there  are 
hundreds  of  academic  libraries  that  confine  all  their  activities  within 
the  confines  of  the  academic  ivory  tower,  and,  therefore,  these  libraries 
lose  the  opportunity  of  creating  friends  for  their  institutions  and 
possible  donors  to  their  collections.  It  is  also  true  that  these  programs 
do  demand  a  little  effort  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  It  is  here  that  the 
decision  must  be  made  by  the  administrator  of  the  library. 

At  Savannah  State  we  have  received  tangible  rewards  from  our 
decision.  As  we  view  one  of  our  community  programs,  the  Great 
Books  Discussion  Group,  we  are  happy  to  report  that  it  is  now  an 
integral  part  of  the  intellectual  milieu  of  the  campus.  The  growing 
enthusiasm  within  the  group,  coupled  with  the  many  new  persons  who 
have  recently  joined,  refutes  the  prevailing  stereotype  that  most 
Americans — even  on  college  campuses — have  rejected  books  and  read- 
ing. The  discussions  which  take  place  fortnightly  in  the  seminar  room 
of  the  College  Library  negate  the  image  of  Americans  sitting  around 
conversationless,  and  watching  innocuous  fifth-grade  level  television 
programs. 

A  library  is  a  vital  organ  in  the  instructional  program  of  the 
college.  It  can  be  an  important  artery  in  the  total  program  of  the 
college.  No  academic  institution  can  have  a  surplus  of  good  will  for 
its  immediate  community.  The  college  library  can  be  that  instrument 
for  promoting  friendly  relations.  Grappling  with  the  necessity  of 
providing  continuing  education  for  their  citizens  in  this  age  of  rapid 
change,  townspeople  will  welcome  the  cultural  oasis  of  the  local  college 
library.  The  suggested  programs  outlined  above  represent  only  a  few 
of  the  many  possibilities  for  the  use  of  the  college  library  in  the  public 
relations  program.  Since  there  is  serious  competition  among  various 
agencies  in  the  community  for  public  support  and  financial  aid,  colleges 
are  facing  a  new  situation  demanding  new  ideas  and  a  new  kind  of 
leadership.   The  college  library  can  provide  this  new  kind  of  leadership. 
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The  Life  and  Creative  Activities  of 
Harry  Thacker  Burleigh  (1866-1949) 

by 
Coleridge  Alexander  Braithwaite 

I.  BIOGRAPHY 

Harry  Thacker  Burleigh  was  born  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  on 
December  2,  1866.  Since  his  father  died  while  he  was  very  young, 
it  was  necessary  that  all  the  five  children  and  the  mother  go  to  work. 
After  working  as  janitress  in  a  public  school,  Mrs.  Burleigh  obtained 
employment  in  wealthy  private  homes. 

Despite  the  abject  poverty  surrounding  his  family,  Harry  remained 
in  school  until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  He  sold  papers,  ran 
errands,  and  performed  many  odd  jobs  during  his  school  davs.  His 
musical  talent  was  discovered  while  he  was  in  high  school.  When  his 
mother's  employers  presented  private  concerts  at  their  home,  the  young 
musician  was  given  a  job  as  doorman  so  that  he  could  hear  the  various 
artists.  As  a  result,  he  was  able  to  meet  many  prominent  people,  some 
of  whom  remembered  him  in  later  life. 

On  Saturdays  he  sang  in  the  Jewish  Synagogue;  on  Sundays  he 
sang  in  church  choirs.  When  auditions  for  scholarships  to  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  New  York  were  held  in  1892,  Burleigh  was 
one  of  the  winners.  During  his  tenure  at  the  Conservatory  he  was  able 
to  earn  extra  money  through  the  kindness  of  the  mother  of  the 
American  composer,  Edward  McDowell;  she  had  remembered  him  as 
the  doorman.  Anton  Dvorak,  the  Bohemian  composer,  who  was  direc- 
tor of  the  institution,  helped  Burleigh  musically  by  having  him  copy 
music  and  sing  spirituals.  This  association  was  reciprocally  influential, 
for  Dvorak  thereafter  made  use  of  thematic  material  from  spirituals 
in  his  own  compositions  such  as  the  symphony,  "From  the  New 
World,"  Op.  95. 

But,  despite  these  musically  enriching  experiences,  Burleigh  still 
needed  odd  jobs  to  provide  a  source  of  income.  After  a  summer  as  a 
waiter  in  Saratoga,  New  York,  he  applied  for  the  position  of  baritone 
soloist  at  St.  George's  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York  City,  and  in 
1894  was  selected  from  a  group  of  sixty  applicants.  Six  years  later 
he  obtained  a  similar  position  at  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  a  Jewish 
synagogue  also  in  New  York  City.  For  two  years  after  graduating 
from  the  Conservatory,  Burleigh  remained  to  teach  voice,  but  his 
singing  ability  began  to  attract  attention,  and  all  of  his  time  was  then 
devoted  to  concerts  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  during  the  summer 
vacations  from  his  church  work. 

In  1904  his  first  songs  to  be  published  advanced  his  reputation  as 
a   composer   as   well   as    a   singer.     After   this   early    success    Burleigh 
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devoted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  Negro  spirituals  and  lifted  them 
by  his  harmonizations  and  arrangements  to  a  position  of  artistic  merit. 
He  set  old  melodies  to  accompaniments,  so  that  they  could  be  uni- 
versally sung  instead  of  being  restricted  to  the  traditional  quartets  and 
church  choirs. 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  folk  medium,  Burleigh  wrote  many 
little  known  art  songs.  His  compositions  consist  of  over  two  hundred 
songs,  anthems,  and  settings  of  Negro  spirituals;  he  wrote  no  orchestral 
compositions  and  only  one  for  the  violin,  "Southland  Sketches." 

The  honors  that  have  been  bestowed  upon  this  composer  include 
the  doctor  of  music  degree  awarded  by  Howard  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  and  the  Spingarn  Medal  awarded  in  1917  for  meritorious 
achievement.  In  1919  the  members  of  St.  George's  presented  him  with 
a  gold  watch  in  commemoration  of  his  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as 
soloist  in  the  choir.  Five  years  later  another  tribute  was  arranged  in 
the  form  of  a  special  vesper  service  of  music  arranged  and  composed 
by  Burleigh. 

During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  the  composer  was  music  editor 
for  Ricordi's,  the  organization  that  published  and  marketed  almost  all 
of  Burleigh's  compositions.  While  still  active  as  singer,  composer, 
and  music  editor,  Burleigh  died  on  September  12,  1949. 


II.  CREATIVE  ACTIVITIES 

( Unless  otherwise  specified,  all  of  the  following  compositions  have 
been  published  by  G.  Ricordi  and  Company,  Incorporated,  New  York.) 

A.   Chamber 

Southland  Sketches  (four  pieces  based  on  rhythmic  themes;  v.  &  pf.). 
1916. 

B.    Choral 

Balm  in  Gilead  (sp.  arr.  TTBB;  SSA;  solo  voice).  1919. 

Behold  That  Star!    (Christmas  sp.  arr.  SATB;   SSA).   1928. 

Bethlehem  (SATB).  1929. 

By  and  By  (sp.  arr.  TTBB;  SSA;  solo  voice).  1917. 

Christ  Be  With  Me  (SATB).  1929. 

Couldn't  Hear  Nobody  Pray  (sp.  arr.  SATB;  solo  voice).  1922. 

De  Creation   (TTBB).  1922. 

De  Gospel  Train  (sp.  arr.  SATB:  TTBB;  SSA;  SA  or  TB;  solo  voice). 
1921. 

Deep  River  (sp.  arr.  SATB;  TTBB;  SA  or  TB;  solo  voice).  1914. 

Didn't  My  Lord  Deliver  Daniel?  (sp.  arr.  SATB;  solo  voice).  Schrimer, 
1916. 
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Dig  My  Grave  (sp.  arr.  SATB).  Schrimer,  1921. 

Ethiopia's  Paean  of  Exaltation  (SATB).  1921. 

Ev'ry  Time  I  Feel  the  Spirit  (sp.  arr.  SATB;  solo  voice).  1925. 

Ezekiel  Saw  de  Wheel   (sp.  arr.  SATB;  TTBB;  SSA).  1928. 

Father  Abraham   (sp.  arr.  SATB).  Schirmer,  1916. 

Fatuous  Tragedy,  A  (TTBB).  1928. 

Go  Down,  Moses  (sp.  arr.  SATB;  TTBB;  SSA;  SA  or  TB;  solo  voice). 
1920. 

Go  Tell  It  on  de  Mountain    (Christmas  sp.  arr.  SATB;    solo  voice). 
1927. 

Hard  Trials  (sp.  arr.  SSA;  TTBB;  solo  voice).  1919. 

He  Met  Her  in  the  Meadow  (SATB;  SSA;  TTBB;  solo  voice).  1921. 

Hear  de  Lambs  A-Crying   (sp.  arr.  SATB).  1927. 

Heav'n,  Heav'n  (sp.  arr.  SATB;  SSA;  SA  or  TB;  solo  voice).    1921. 

Ho,  Ro,  my  Nut  Brown  Maiden   (Old  Highland  melody  arr.  TTBB). 
1930. 

Hold  on,  Keep  your  Hand  on  the  Plow  (sp.  arr.  SATB).  1938. 

I  Don't  Feel  No-Ways  Tired  (sp.  arr.  SSA;  solo  voice).  1917. 

I  Hope  my  Mother  Will  Be  There  (Vesper  Hymn  for  SATB) .  1924. 

I  Want  to  be  Ready  (sp.  arr.  SSA;  solo  voice).  1917. 

I'm  A-Rollin'   (sp.  arr.  SATB;  solo  voice).  1924. 

I've  Been  in  de  Storm  so  Long   (sp.  arr.  SATB;   solo  voice).   1927. 

Let  Us  Cheer  the  Weary  Traveller  (sp.  arr.  SATB;  solo  voice).  1919. 

Little  Child  of  Mary  (Christmas  sp.  arr.  SATB;  SSA;  solo  voice).  1938. 

Lord's  Prayer,  The  (SATB).  1921. 

Mister  Banjo  (Creole  song  arr.  SATB).  1934. 

Mother  0'  Mine  (TTBB).  1914. 

My  Lord,  What  a  Mornin'  (sp.  arr.  SATB;  solo  voice).  1924. 

My  Way's  Cloudy   (sp.  arr.  SSA;  solo  voice).  1917. 

Nobody  Knows  de  Trouble  I've  Seen   (sp.  arr.  SATB;   SSA;   TTBB; 
solo  voice) .  1917. 

0  Brothers,  Lift  your  Voices   (Processional  Hymn  for  SATB).  1924. 

0  Lord,  Have  Mercy  on  Me  (sp.  arr.  SATB).  1935. 

0  Southland  (SATB;  TTBB).  1919. 

Oh,  Didn't  It  Rain?    (sp.  arr.  TTBB;   SSA;  solo  voice).  1919. 
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Oh,  Peter,  Go  Ring- A  dem  Bells   (sp.  arr.  TTBB;   SSA;  solo  voice). 

1918. 
Promised  Land,  The  (TTBB).  1929. 
Savior,  Happy  Would  I  Be  (SATB).  1932. 

Scandalize  my  Name   (sp.  arr.  TTBB).  1921. 

Sinner,  Please  Doan  Let  dis  Harbes'  Pass  (sp.  arr.  SATB;  SSA;  solo 
voice) .  1917. 

Six  Responses   (SATB).  St.  George's  Church,  1926. 

So  Sad   (sp.  arr.  SATB).  Schirmer,  1916. 

Some  Rival  Has  Stolen  my  True  Love  Away  (TTBB).  1934. 

Sometimes  I  Feel  Like  a  Motherless  Child  (sp.  arr.  SSA;  solo  voice). 
1918. 

Southern  Lullaby    (SATB).   1920. 

Steal  Away  (sp.  arr.  SATB;  solo  voice).  1921. 

Swing  Low,  Sweet  Chariot  (sp.  arr.  SATB;  TTBB;  SSA;  SA  or  TB; 
solo  voice) .  1917. 

Tis  Me,  0  Lord  (sp.  arr.  TTBB;  SSA;  SA  or  TB;  solo  voice).  1924. 

Wade  in  de  Water  (sp.  arr.  SATB).  1925. 

Walk  Together,  Children   )sp.  arr.  SSA;  TTB).  1938. 

Were  You  There?    (sp.  arr.   SATB;    TTBB;    SSA;    SA   or  TB;    solo 
voice).  1924. 

You  Goin'  to  Reap  Jus'  What  You  Sow  (sp.  arr.  SATB;  SSA).  1938. 

C.   Vocal 

Ain't  Goin'  to  Study  War  No  Mo'  (sp.).  1922. 

Birthday  Song,  A.  Schirmer,  1898. 

Corn  Song,  A.  1920. 

Bring  Her  Again  to  Me.  1914. 

By  the  Pool  at  the  Third  Roses   (also  TTBB;  SSA).  1916. 

Come  with  Me.  1921. 

De  Blin'  Man  Stood  on  de  Road  an'  Cried  (sp.  also  arr.  SSA).  1938. 

Don't  Be  Weary,  Traveller   (sp.  also  arr.  SATB).  1928. 

Don't  You  Weep  When  I'm  Gone  (sp.).  1919. 

Dove  and  the  Lily,  The  (arr.  of  Swedish  folksong).  1917. 

Down  by  the  Sea.  1919. 

Dream  Love,  The.  1923. 

Dreamland.  Maxwell,  1903. 
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Dreams  Tell  Me  Truly.  1917. 

Elysium.    1914. 

Ethiopia  Saluting  the  Colors.  1915. 

Exile.  1922. 

Five  Songs  of  Laurence  Hope.  1915. 

Fragments.  1919. 

Grey  Wolf,  The.  1915. 

Have  You  Been  to  Lons?   1920. 

He  Sent  Me  You.  1915. 

Hearts.  1915. 

He's  Jus'  de  Same  Today   (sp.).  1919. 

His  Word  Is  Love.  1914. 

Hour  Glass,  The.  1914. 

I  Love  my  Jean.  Maxwell,  1908. 

I  Remember  All.  1919. 

I  Stood  on  de  Ribber  ob  Jerdon   (sp.).  1918. 

I  Want  to  Die  While  You  Love  Me.  1919. 

If  You  but  Knew.  Schirmer,  1898. 

I'll  Be  Dar  to  Meet  Yo'  (Plantation  Song).  Maxwell,  1905. 

In  Summer.   1917. 

In  the  Great  Somewhere.  1919. 

In  the  Wood  of  Finvara.  1917. 

Jean.    Maxwell,  1903. 

John's  Gone  Down  on  the  Island  (sp.).  1917. 

Joshua  Fit  de  Battle  of  Jericho  (sp.).  1935. 

Just  Because.    Presser,  1914. 

Just  You  (also  TTBB;  SSAA).  1915. 

Keep  a  Good  Grip  on  de  Hoe  (Plantation  Song).  Maxwell,  1905 

Life.  Schirmer,  1898. 

Listen  to  Yo'  Gyarden  Angel.  1920. 

Little  David,  Play  on  Your  Harp  (sp.).  1921. 

Little  House  of  Dreams,  The.  1922. 

Little  Mother  of  Mine  (also  SATB;  TTBB;  SSA;  SA).  1917. 

Love  Found  the  Way.  1922. 
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Love  Watches   (arr.  of  an  Irish  fragment).  1920. 

Lovely  Dark  and  Lonely  One.  1935. 

Love's  Dawning.    Maxwell,  1906. 

Love's  Garden.    Maxwell,  1902. 

Love's  Likeness.   1927. 

Mammy's  Li'li  Baby.    Maxwell,  1903. 

Man  in  White,  The  (also  TB;  SA).  1917. 

Memory.  1915. 

Negro  Spirituals  Arranged  for  Solo  Voice   (43).  1917-1924. 

Now  Sleeps  the  Crimson  Petal.  Maxwell,  1908. 

O  Rocks.  Don't  Fall  on  Me  (sp.).  1922. 

0,  Why  Art  Thou  not  Near  Me?  Maxwell,  1904. 

Oh,  Wasn't  dat  a  Wide  Ribber?   (sp.).  1924. 

Passionate  Cycle  (4  songs  for  tenor) .  1915. 

Prayer,  The.  1915. 

Prayer  I  Make  for  You,  The.  1921. 

Promis'  Lan'   (a  Hallelujah  song;   also  SATB;  TTBB).  1917. 

Request.  Maxwell,  1905. 

Ring,  My  Bawnjer,  Ring  (Plantation  Song).  Schirmer,  1902. 

Sailor's  Wife,  The.  1917. 

Saracen  Songs,  1914. 

Sleep,  Li'li'  Chile,  Go  Sleep!   (sp.)  von  Tilzer,  1902. 

Soldier,  The.  1916. 

Spring,  my  Dear,  Is  No  Longer  Spring,  The.  1914. 

Stan'  Still,  Jordan  (sp.).  1926. 

Three  Shadows.  1916. 

Thy  Heart.    Schirmer,  1902. 

Tide.    Maxwell,  1905. 

Trees  Have  Grown  So,  The.  1923. 

Under  a  Blazing  Star.  1918. 

Victor,  The.   1919. 

Waiting.  Maxwell,  1904. 

Weepin'  Mary   (sp.  also  SSA).  1917. 

Were  I  a  Star.  1919. 
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Who  Is  dat  Yondah?    (sp.).  Galaxy,  1930. 

You  May  Bury  Me  in  de  Eas'  (sp.).  1917. 

You'll  Git  Dar  in  de  Mornin'  (Plantation  Sons;  also  SSA).  Schirmer. 
1902. 

Young  Warrior.  The.  1915. 
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C.   Recordings 


Balm  In  Gilead:  CM-610:   17467  D — Paul  Robeson,  Bass;    Lawrence  Brown,  Ac- 
companist. 

By  An'By:   VO-21002 — Roland   Hayes,  Tenor;    Lawrence   Brown,  Accompanist. 
CM-610:    17468   D — Paul  Robeson,   Bass;    Lawrence   Brown,  Accompanist. 

Deep  River:  V-4371 — Nelson  Eddy,  Baritone;    Nathaniel  Shilkret's  Orchestra. 
V-20793 — Paul  Robeson,  Bass;    Lawrence  Brown,  Accompanist. 
V-2032 — Marian  Anderson,  Contralto;  Kosti  Vehanen,  Accompanist. 
C — 17383  D — Ezio  Pinza,  Bass;   Gibner  King,  Accompanist. 

Go  Down  Moses:  VO-21002 — Roland  Hayes,  Tenor;  Lawrence  Brown,  Accompanist. 
V-1799 — Marian  Anderson,  Contralto;  Kosti  Vehanen,  Accompanist. 
CM-610:  17467  D — Paul  Robeson,  Bass;  Lawrence  Brown,  Accompanist. 

Heaven,    Heaven:   V-8958 — Marian   Anderson,    Contralto;    Kosti   Vehanen,   Accom- 
panist. 

I  Don't  Feel  No-Ways  Tired:  V-1982 — Marian  Anderson,  Contralto;  Kosti  Vehanen, 
Accompanist. 

I  Stood  On  De  Ribber:  G-B3381 — Paul  Robeson,  Bass;  Lawrence  Brown,  Accom- 
panist. 

I  Want  To   Be  Ready:   V-22225 — Paul  Robeson,  Bass;    Lawrence   Brown,  Accom- 
panist. 
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My  Lord,  What  A  Mornin':  V-B2897 — Paul  Robeson,  Bass;  Lawrence  Brown,  Ac- 
companist. 

Peter,  Go  Ring  Dem  Bells:  G-B3381 — Paul  Robeson,  Bass;  Lawrence  Brown,  Ac- 
companist. 

Weepin'  Mary:  V-22225 — Paul  Robeson,  Bass;   Lawrence  Brown,  Accompanist. 

Were  You  There?   V-1966 — Marian  Anderson,  Contralto;    Kosti  Vehanen,  Accom- 
panist. 
G-B4480 — Paul  Robeson,  Bass;  Lawrence  Brown,  Accompanist. 
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